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White. We came to realise last time that even when a 
question is one in which we can draw, paint and describe very 
satisfactorily what we would have to smell, taste, touch, hear 
or see as the consequence of doing something, in order to know 
that the answer to it is in the affirmative or the negative, still 
the question may be quite unreal. It is quite unreal when 
we haven’t an idea of what to do in order to see the necessary 
sight, hear the sound or smell the smell which gives the answer 
yes. If a man asserts that there are or may be fairies in the 
flowers or swing bands in heaven, a dispute with him is idle, 
however detailed and vivid his portrayal of elves emerging 
from foxgloves or Count Basie on a sea of glass. For there is 
no occasion on which he expects to see something like his picture 
while we don’t. 

We came, too, to realise that spirits are not even in the 
position of fairies. It isn’t merely that we haven’t the faintest 
idea of what steps to take in order to see them; we haven’t 
the faintest idea what it would be like to see them anyway ; 
trying to imagine seeing them always turns into trying to see 
ghosts or spirits of the air, of the water, of the trees. But dryads 
were of one shape and not another, just as much as gnomes 
or for that matter unicorns. We haven’t an idea of what it 
would be like to see men’s souls apart from their bodies however 
etherealised. 

21 
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Black. Of course not. As I said, souls are by nature invisible. 
That doesn’t prove that they are by nature unfindable by any 
means. 

White. You overrun me. I was going to add that we last 
time came to realise that we not only have no idea what it would 
be like to see souls or spirits but that we have no idea what it 
would be like to find souls or spirits. As you say they are by 
nature invisible. Not only that, they are like invisible germs, 
by nature unfindable. We haven’t an idea what it would be 
like to find out, when all signs point to the presence of invisible 
germs, that what all the signs point to is so. It wouldn’t be 
touching anything—or it would, and then the question, “ Are 
there invisible germs here ?” would be a straightforward em- 
pirical issue—it wouldn’t be hearing anything, it wouldn’t 
be smelling anything. It wouldn’t be anything. It is the 
same with souls. They are by nature invisible of course, but, 
further, no other means of knowing them apart from their effects 
has been conceived. Nor can be conceived. For it is not merely 
that we have attached no meaning to ‘ knows what is going on 
in the minds of others’ like we have attached no meaning to 
“ Pirots carulize elatically,”1 it is that (i) there are certain 
meanings which all of us are inclined to attach to it, while (ii) 
all of us are inclined to do what some of us unhesitatingly do, 
namely reject every suggested meaning, like we reject every 
suggested meaning for ‘“‘an outsider was favourite”, because 
it is an expression such that there are circumstances the absence 
of which would disincline us to apply one part of the expression, 
while their presence would disincline us to apply another part 
of it.? 

Black. But you assume that all real finding out, all real 
ascertaining, all direct knowledge is either seeing or touching 
or smelling or hearing. 

White. No. I know that I have a cold not only by seeing 
my eyes running—that indeed might be onions—but by the 


1H. D. Oakeley, Mrnp, October, 1940, p. 431. 

2? The whole difficulty arises like difficulty in a neurotic; the forces 
are conflicting but nearly equal. The philosopher remains in a state of 
confused tension unless he makes the effort necessary to bring them all 
out by speaking of them and to make them fight it out by speaking of 
them together. It isn’t that people can’t resolve philosophical difficulties 
but that they won’t. In philosophy it is not a matter of making sure 
that one has got hold of the right theory but of making sure that one 
has got hold of them all. Like psycho-analysis it is not a matter of select- 
ing from all our inclinations some which are right, but of bringing them 
all to light by mentioning them and in this process creating some which 
are right for this individual in these circumstances. 
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prickling I have in my throat—a feeling which isn’t seeing or 
touching or hearing anything. 

Black. Of course. I meant you assume that all experience, 
all direct knowledge is sensory. But your knowledge of your 
own mind isn’t sensory. You know that there is a red patch 
before you, a buzzing in your ears, by your senses; but you 
don’t see that you are seeing or know by hearing that you are 
hearing. You have a direct knowledge of your own mental 
states which is not sensory. It is often, though not always, 
knowledge of a sensory state, but that is not the point. The 
point is that you know directly that what the outward signs 
(sweat and tears) of your mental condition suggest is so, is so, 
and that this knowing is not the seeing, hearing, smelling or 
tasting of anything. And when Gray insists that it is possible 
to conceive of finding out whether what all the outward signs 
of a man’s mental state suggest, is in fact the case or not, he 
is referring to the possibility of finding this out by some direct 
but non-sensory mode of finding out. 

White. What would this be? We saw it would not be tele- 
pathy described as guessing from an image with the device 
‘Smith ’ under it what Smith will say he sees. This is still 
passing from one sensation of one’s own to the expectation of 
other sensations of one’s own on the basis of past experience. 
This becomes plainer the more the sensation of one’s own from 
which one guesses Smith’s sensation is unlike Smith’s sensation 
(see Minn, July, 1941, p. 227). 

Brown. Might not finding out that Smith’s in pain be to see 
the sweat on his brow, the swelling in his cheek, to ask “‘ Is Smith 
in pain?” and then suddenly without any reason to feel an 
aching pain in one’s tooth. 

White. When you feel the aching pain, this is to be like Smith’s 
pain and you are to know that it is like his ? 

Brown. Yes. 

White. But this just is telepathy except that you have made 
the provision that it shall be done by having the same sensation 
as the person one telepathises. No doubt if this provision is 
satisfied we are more inclined to speak of feeling what the agent 
feels, of sensing his pain. Suppose that when Alfred Smith 
sees a dagger before his mind’s eye Bessie Smith does too, that 
when Alfred sees a long one then Bessie does too, that when he 
is scared by it, then she is too, that when he says he doesn’t 
feel as she says he does then it always turns out in the end that 
really he was feeling like she said. This is the sort of case which 
I should be especially inclined to call real inside knowledge of 
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the mind of another. Nevertheless, I am disinclined to allow 
it this title when I notice that it doesn’t differ in principle from 
guessing from what one reads in a mind-detector at what Alfred 
will say and thus does not differ in principle from guessing from 
what one reads to-day in a crystal or the Star what will win the 
2.30 tomorrow, and also that it doesn’t differ in principle from 
seeing a dagger, and thus doesn’t differ in principle from knowing 
from a man’s dilated pupils that he will stagger if he walks, 
i.e., that it doesn’t differ in principle from knowledge of future 
behaviour from present behaviour. I have two ways of seeing 
how this wonderful knowing of another’s mind doesn’t differ 
in principle from seeing a dagger. First, I think of a case, like 
we have just thought of, where I see a dagger and rightly 
anticipate, in virtue of experience which would justify me if 
I recalled it, (1) that Smith will say he sees a dagger, (2) that 
no one else will. This is what I’ve just felt inclined to call having 
inside knowledge of Smith’s mind. It is also called sharing in 
his hallucination or having a like hallucination and knowing 
it. Next I think of a case in which I see a dagger and rightly 
and excusably anticipate that Smith and a few other people 
will do so too. The hallucination has now spread. Then I 
think of a case where I see a dagger and rightly and excusably 
anticipate that Smith and a few other people will do so too, 
and also rightly and excusably anticipate where treasure, a body, 
etc., will be found. In such a case those who can’t see the 
dagger that Smith and I and the elect can see are now inclined 
to say that we can see something, something real, which they 
can’t see. Now this last case differs only in degree from that 
in which I see a dagger and rightly and excusably anticipate 
that everyone else will do so too, and also rightly and excusably 
anticipate that animals and cameras and magnets will do so too, 
and also that everything will hereafter behave suitably to there 
having been a dagger here now. But in this case what I do 
is to see a real physical dagger. Therefore the sort of thing 
which I at first felt inclined to call seeing into Smith’s mind 
differs only in degree from seeing a real physical dagger. Now 
I feel disinclined to say that seeing into Smith’s mind differs 
only in degree from seeing a physical thing, and so I prefer 
now to describe the first case by saying that I didn’t see into 
his mind but had an hallucination like his from which I was 
able to predict that he had one. An astounding and valuable 
performance, but not different in principle from knowing in the 
ordinary way from what I see of his face what he is going to say, 
and not different in principle from knowing in the ordinary way 
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from what I see of the church tower what other people will 
say the time is, and not different in principle from knowing in 
an extraordinary way from what I see in a crystal what will 
win the 2.30. This last would again be a striking and valuable 
performance. Here, again, we might at first feel inclined to 
say of a man with this gift that he can look into the future. 
And here again, we feel disinclined to say this when we notice 
that the gift doesn’t differ in principle from being able to predict 
from the angle of an animal’s shoulder, that he won’t get down 
the hill to Tattenham Corner. For it is all predicting from 
one sensation of one’s own other sensations of one’s own. Even 
if we allow that this guessing at future sensations from present 
sensations is knowing, there remains the problem of how we 
get from knowledge of these to knowledge of other things and, 
in particular, to knowledge of other minds; of how to pierce, in 
this matter, the veil of appearance, of how to escape, in this 
matter, from the egocentric predicament. 

Gray. But whether you call this looking into the mind of 
another or no isn’t the point. The point is ‘‘ Wouldn’t this be 
knowing what is going on in the mind of another?” and it 
would be. What is more it would be knowing it in a very special 
way, not from his face and behaviour but in the sort of way 
one knows one’s own mind. For with this gift I should know 
that Smith was in love by the way I felt and this is the way I 
know I am in love,? that is, this is the way I know what is going 
on in my own mind. 

White. Undoubtedly what has been described would be 
something which it would be conventional to describe as ‘ knowing 
how someone else feels’. But I must insist that whether cases 
which would ordinarily be described as ‘ knowing how someone 
else feels’ occur is not the point. We have known all along 
that they do. Ordinarily we say that we knew when he smiled 
that he was pleased, knew when he stopped that he had fallen 
in love. My point is that many who complain against these 
cases that they aren’t really knowledge of what is going on in 
the mind of another but only of knowledge from present be- 
haviour of future behaviour, will still complain that telepathy 
or extended introspection of the sort we have described is not 
teally knowledge of another mind. When such extended intro- 
spection is described they may, at first, staggered by the novelty 
and value of the imagined gift, waver. But when they look 
into its cash value they will see that it doesn’t differ in principle 


1 Wittgenstein’s invaluable example. 
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from what they have already rejected, that it buys still only the 
same sort of goods. 

Gray. But it is different from what they have rejected. 

White. It’s different, it would be a private way of knowing 
what others have to learn by public means. But the market- 
place would not be made private by my having a private way 
to it. I know I have a cold in a way, by a means, by which you 
cannot know this. I know it by the feel I have in my head. 
I know I have malaria or something wrong with my tooth, or 
that my arm is moving, in ways which you can use to know 
whether you have malaria or something wrong with your tooth, 
or that your arm is moving but which you cannot use to know 
whether J have malaria or something wrong with my tooth. 
Indeed, it seems now as if one has the same sort of private 
knowledge of one’s bodily condition as one has of one’s mental 
condition. Does my knowledge that I am in love differ in 
principle from my knowledge that I have a cold? In the one 
case, from a prickling in the throat and a headache which others 
don’t share, I anticipate seeing my eyes and nose streaming if 
I look in a mirror (sensations which others will share) and 
hearing my voice thick (sensation which others will share), and 
further feelings in my head and back (sensations which others 
will not share). When I know I am in love, then, from a picture 
in my head and a heartache which others don’t share, I anti- 
cipate seeing myself hurrying with flowers (sensations which 
others will share) and my voice saying this or that (sensations 
which others will share), and further feelings in my heart (sensa- 
tions which others will not share). I know by introspection 
that I am in love. I know by introspection that I have under- 
stood the English sentence you have just uttered but not the 
French one. I know in the same way that I have a cold, and 
in the same way that my arm has moved. Therefore I know 
by introspection that I have a cold and I know by introspection 
that my arm has moved. Usually it is not in this sort of way 
that I know that the arm of the clock on the tower has moved. 
Usually it is on the basis of a sensation which others share that 
I know that. But I might easily—clairvoyants do—come to 
know this sort of thing from a sensation which others don’t 
share and thus know by introspection that the arm of the clock 
on the tower has moved. Likewise, usually I don’t know from 
a sensation which others don’t share, a private, unechoed, sensa- 
tion, what is happening in the body of another. But of course 
I easily might. I easily might come to be a famous doctor 
who knew that people had malaria by getting them on the 
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telephone, murmuring a formula and then knowing from the 
peculiar sensation he got whether they had malaria—this 
peculiar sensation being one which others didn’t share, unlike 
the sensations to be had by looking at the patients’ faces or 
feeling their pulses. So I easily might come to know by intro- 
spection the bodily states of others. Likewise, usually I don’t 
know from a sensation which others don’t share what is the 
mental condition of another. I know from what I see of his 
face or hear of his voice, and these are sensations which others 
share. But I easily might become a famous—a famous tele- 
pathist, who knew that people were in love or were thinking 
of the Sahara, by getting them on the telephone and then know- 
ing from the peculiar sensation he got whether they were in love 
or not, whether they were thinking of the Sahara or the Karoo. 
So I easily might come to know by introspection, i.e. as you say 
in the special way I have of knowing my own mental states, 
the mental states of others. Only this knowing wouldn’t differ 
in principle from knowing by a private sensation whether the 
clock points at 10 to 3 or what will win the 2.30. And this again 
doesn’t differ in principle but only in the fact that the basic 
sensation is private, from knowing in the ordinary way by 
looking, that the clock points at 10 to 3, or by reading in the 
Star what will win the 2.30. That is, if I came to have this 
extraordinary gift it would be a matter of my having sensations 
which others don’t share and on the basis of these anticipating 
further sensations which others will share. 

Black. This is where we were before. I said then that this 
couldn’t be called seeing into the mind of another and I say 
it still. It is just predicting from one sensation of one’s own 
another sensation of one’s own. 

White. It begins to look as if there can be no real knowledge 
of the mind of another which isn’t direct, and this not on the 
ground that all indirect knowledge is problematic and therefore 
not real knowledge, but on the ground that all indirect know- 
ledge will be rightly and excusably anticipating future sensations 
of one’s own on the basis of a present sensation of one’s own, 
and thus, like telepathy, not different in principle from expecting 
from the sweat on Smith’s brow that he will say that he is in 
pain. 

Brown. But, look here, surely introspection 7s direct know- 
ledge 2 The way I know my own mental condition is different 
from the way I know from a stable whisper what horse will win 
a certain race on the following day, or from the present position 
of the heavenly bodies when the next eclipse is due. For my 
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knowledge of the last two things is indirect?while my knowledge 
of my mental condition is direct. 

White. I know from how I feel now that I have a cold. This 
knowing is indirect, for it is because my past experience has 
been what it has that I know from my present feeling that I 
have a cold. This is the way I know a horse is going to buck, 
not only from the way he sets his ears, but also from the feeling 
I have of his humping his back. This is the way I know how 
many rooms there are in my house, not only from the note I 
have in my diary but also from the picture I have in my head. 
And this is the way I know my own mental condition. I know 
from how I feel now that I am in love. This is dependent on 
experience. I know from how I feel when you ask me, “ Do 
you know Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode to Duty ’ and Shelley’s ‘ Ode toa 
Skylark ’ ? ” that I know the former and not the latter. I know 
from the way I feel when I look at a man that I trust him though 
this trust is not put to the test. 

There are six importantly different cases of indirect knowledge. 
(1) Where from a shared sensation or group of sensations I pre- 
dict a group of shared sensations, e.g. where from a speck I predict 
a vulture, from a smell a carcase or where I predict from a vulture 
a carcase. (2) Where from an unshared sensation I predict a 
group of shared sensations, e.g. where from a memory image, a 
clairvoyant image, or a precognitive image I predict the number 
of rooms in my house, the presence of gold in the cellar, or the 
winner of the big race. (3) Where from a shared sensation I 
predict shared sensations and anticipate unshared sensations, 
e.g. when from a sneeze I predict streaming eyes and anticipate 
a feeling of stuffiness in the head, or when from a beating heart 
I predict calling with flowers and anticipate a feeling of this or 
that. (4) Where from an unshared sensation I predict shared 
sensations and anticipate unshared sensations, e.g. when from a 
pricking in the throat and a headache I predict streaming eyes 
and anticipate a feeling of stuffiness in the head, or when from 
a heartache I predict calling with flowers and anticipate a feeling 
of this or that. (5) Where from a group of shared sensations I 
predict shared sensations and anticipate or predict unshared 
sensations not for myself but for another, e.g. when from a film 
on a man’s eyes I anticipate for him or predict his colour- 
blindness. (6) Where from an unshared sensation I predict 
shared sensations and anticipate or predict unshared sensations 


1 In this disjunction, this hesitation, lies the secret of the puzzles about 
the minds of others. See Minp, Jan., 1941, pp. 13, 14. 
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not for myself but for another, e.g. where from a telepathic 
sensation I predict a man’s colour-blindness. 

These cases of indirect knowledge are importantly different 
from one another. The question whether knowledge that a 
man is in pain differs from knowledge that he shows all signs 
of pain, and how it differs and whether if it does we ever have 
any justification for claiming the former over and above the 
latter is the question whether anticipating an unshared sensation 
for another is anything different from predicting the shared 
sensations of the signs of that unshared sensation, and how it 
differs and whether the former has any justification other than 
what there is for the latter. This is the question whether cases 
(5) and (6) are reducible, respectively, to cases (1) and (2). This, 
however, is not my point at the moment. My point is that 
that there is no more reason for insisting that (6) is not reducible 
to (2) than there is for insisting that (5) is not reducible to (1). 
In other words: Anyone who complains that knowledge of the 
future from the barometer or the present position of the stars 


isn’t really knowledge of the future will also complain that 


knowledge of the future from an unshared precognitive image 
isn’t really knowledge of the future. For in both cases one 
may say, “All the knower really knows is something about 
the present ; so for all the knower really knows what he claims 
to know, since it is about a different time, the future, can without 
contradiction be false.” Anyone who complains that know- 
ledge of the past from a history book isn’t really knowledge 
of the past should also complain that knowledge of the past 
from an unshared memory image is not really knowledge of 
the past. For (i) both are problematic, 7.e. for all the knower 
really knows what he claims to know can without contradiction 
be false. (ii) There is no more reason for saying of the first case 
that all the knower really knows is something about his future 
sensations and therefore something different from what he 
claims to know, which is about the past, than there is to say 
this of the latter. In the same way anyone who complains 
that knowledge of the mental condition of another from his 
expression and behaviour isn’t real knowledge should also com- 
plain that knowledge of the mental condition of another like one 
has of one’s own, that is from an unshared sensation, is not really 
knowledge of the mental condition of another. Both are 
problematic, and some people will on this account refuse to call 
them real knowledge of anything. But this is still not the 
point. The point is that there is no more reason for abusing 
the former by saying that it is at best knowledge only of the 
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knower’s future sensations, or at very best of the behaviour 
of a body, than there is to say this of the latter—.e. if ordinary 
knowledge from a man’s expression isn’t real knowledge of the 
mind of another, because it is only knowledge of how he will 
behave or of the knower’s own sensations, then, on those very 
same counts, knowledge of the mind of another by extended 
introspection, by private feeling like one uses for knowledge 
of oneself, is still not real knowledge of the mind of another. 

Brown. I think I see now what is wrong between us. I 
agree that what you have described as extended introspection 
would not be real knowledge of the mind of another. But 
then what you described is not an extension of real introspection, 
which is a direct and infallible form of knowledge, but an ex- 
tension of a so-called introspection which is fallible and indirect. 
In other words, when Gray or someone said, “ one might find 
out what is the mental condition of another because one might 
know it in the way one knows one’s own, by a sort of intro- 
spection ”, you took this to amount to “in the sort of way 
one knows one’s in love’. Now there is no difference in prin- 
ciple between the way one knows one’s in love and the way 
one knows one has a cold and, as you say, one only comes to 
be able to tell when one has a cold or a touch of malaria after 
considerable experience. One doesn’t really observe that one 
has a cold ; one has a sensation and in virtue of past experience 
predicts others to come. Likewise one doesn’t strictly observe 
that one is in love. We are indeed inclined to speak loosely 
of knowing by introspection that one loves, hates or despises 
someone, but it is no more strictly true that one can observe 
that one is in love than it is strictly true that one can observe 
that there is a clock on the tower or that it points to ten to three, 
although in ordinary speech we loosely speak of doing so. 

Gray. I don’t really understand you. Surely to be angry, 
to believe what Smith says and to doubt what Jones says, to 
understand one sentence and to fail to understand another, 
to remember an incident, to fall in love, all these are mental 
states and things the presence of which I can detect in myself 
by introspection though you cannot. 

Brown. Of course you are better able to tell than others 
whether you are in love or can remember the coronation of 
George V. Or at least you have ways of knowing whether 
you are in love which others haven’t, though they have these 
ways of knowing whether they are in love. We have just seen 
that this private source of information about yourself isn’t 
confined to knowledge of what is in your mind. You have a 
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private way of knowing whether you are digesting your break- 
fast. You have indeed a private way of knowing what took 
place in the vaults of the bank where you were on watch last 
night, because you can remember what took place and no one 
else can, since the man who was hiding there died of heart 
failure when the alarms went. But these sorts of knowing 
are dependent on past experience. Of course you might and 
babies may have confidence in memory images without any 
experience to back it, just as you might have confidence in certain 
images as representing the future although you had never had 
precognitive images before. But your confidence in the rosy 
images of the future—rosy to distinguish them from images 
of the past—doesn’t become justified until you have found 
out by experience their value. You have experience which 
justifies your confidence in memory images and _ sensations 
of palms and water.? But experience though it justifies con- 
fidence doesn’t prevent mistakes, and knowledge that here are 
palms and water, that here the accident occurred and that one 
is in love, is all liable to error. It is dependent on past experi- 
ence, it is indirect, it is fallible. However characteristic the 
prickling in one’s nose still one may turn out not to have caught 
cold at all—it was only the hay dust. However strong the 
feeling that this has all happened before, it may turn out that 
one is not remembering, but suffering from paramnesia, a feeling 
of deja vu. However clearly one sees a figure in the dusk, still 
may be there’s no one there. It is well recognised that though 
we speak of knowing what will happen in the future we never 
really know the future, that we at best have only a reasonable 
confidence that it will turn out to be this rather than that. 
Our knowledge of the future is indirect, based on our knowledge 
of the present and supported by past experience, though often 
we have forgotten this. It is fallible because no statement 
about one time is incompatible with a statement about another 
and therefore the contradictory of any statement about the future 
is compatible with any present and any past. 

It is less well recognised that though we speak of knowing 


1It might be thought that this case differs in principle from the others 
since someone else might have been there. But someone might develope 
the gift of being able to feel whether you were digesting your breakfast. 

* This falsifies the situation in a way which comes out when one says 
that memory-sensations and perception-sensations are not distinguished 
from others by being of a special colour or having ‘memory’ or ‘ per- 
ception’ written under them, but by the confidence they give. The 
confidence itself comes by experience to be its own excuse. See The 
Rocking Horse Winner (last page especially), by D. H. Lawrence. 
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what has happened in the past we never really know the past, 
that our knowledge in memory of the past is indirect, being based 
upon our knowledge of the present and supported by past ex- 
perience and, therefore, fallible. 

It is still less well recognised that most of our so-called know- 
ledge of the present is not really knowledge. We do not really 
know the physical states of things. This knowledge is based 
on what we immediately see and hear and is supported by past 
experience—it is indirect and fallible. We do not know the 
mental states of others. Even if we had the telepathy which 
we have just been imagining this would still be indirect and 
fallible. But, finally, it is least well recognised that many 
statements about our own minds we don’t really know—or if 
you like that there are many statements about one’s own mind 
that one doesn’t really know. Indeed, the only things one 
really knows appear to be the contents, the immediate contents 
of one’s own mind at the moment of knowing. A man may 
say that he knows he has a pain in his foot. But all he really 
knows is the immediate contents of his own mind as he speaks, 
the feeling as of pain in his foot. He doesn’t know that he 
has a pain in his foot. All he really knows is what he knows 
by introspection, and all he knows really by introspection is 
what he really knows—namely, the feeling as of pain in his 
foot. He doesn’t really know anything about his foot, he can’t 
tell by the feel that he has a pain in his foot because he can’t 
tell by the feel that he has a foot. Of course he can tell by 
| introspection that he feels as if he had a pain in his foot, and 
} this is sometimes misleadingly expressed by saying that he can 
tell by introspection that he feels a pain in his foot. But it is 
necessary to realise that this last is true only if one either does 
not mean real introspection, direct and infallible, or does not mean 
by ‘pain in the foot’ more than a certain kind of sensation 
which as luck will have it has been constantly found connected 
with a thorn or tin-tack in the foot. : 

Now what I wish to suggest is that though in fact we never 
do have that sort of knowledge of the mind of another which 
each of us has of the immediate contents of his own mind, we 
could have it. 

White. And what I now want to assert is that this is impossible, 
that it is an absurd idea. And that therefore real knowledge 
of the mind of another is impossible. 

Black. That’s what I’ve been saying all along. 

White. Yes, and I want to say that what you have been saying 
is true—only necessarily true. 
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Gray. But I thought that you had been disagreeing with 
Black. 

White. Ah! but now I‘ve come to see that what he says is 
true. I have indeed come to see how very true it is. 

Gray. To say that it is necessarily true that we don’t know 
what is going on in the minds of others is to say that it is im- 
possible that we should know what is going on in their minds. 
Black didn’t say that this is impossible but that it never happens, 
and up till now you haven’t said that it is impossible but that 
such talk lacked any sense (Minp, July, 1941). 

White. Yes, but that was quite inadequate. The phrase 
‘know what is going on in the mind of another’ isn’t just a 
phrase without a use like “ Pirots carulize elatically ’. It isn’t 
merely that when someone talks of knowing, really knowing, 
what is going on in the mind of another we have no idea of 
what he means. On the contrary, we have an idea of what he 
means, but on examination find that it is out of the question 
—not merely something that is in fact out of the question, like 
providing everyone with gold teeth or a pair of elephants, but 
something that is unimaginable because it hides a contradiction. 

Black. As for me, I did in fact say not merely that we never 
do but that we can’t know what is going on in the minds of 
others. True, I didn’t then realize what sort of ‘ can’t’ this was 
—whether like the ‘can’t’ in “ I can’t make out what the people 
on the next floor do in the evenings ”’, or like the ‘can’t’ in “I 
can’t get a triangular flag with four corners”. But I realize 
now that it is the latter it is like. When first one says, ‘“ We 
can never really know whether a thing is going to happen till 
it does ’’, or “‘ We can never really know what lies in the future ”’, 
it feels as if this were because the door to the future is one 
to which we happen to have no key. But on trying to think 
of what it would be to really know to-day what will happen 
to-morrow, it soon appears that it is more like the impossibility 
of seeing perfectly clear streams. For to really know of the 
occurrence of an event seems to involve observing it as opposed 
to observing something other than it from which one infers its 
occurrence. But if to-day I observe the occurrence of an 
event such as the birth of a baby then that event is not some- 
thing that’s going to happen to-morrow.! So the ‘can’t’ in 


1 Not that this proof is worth much. It is nearly as easy to say, “ If 
to-day I really know of the occurrence of an event, that event is not some- 
thing that’s going to happen to-morrow ”’, as to say, “ If to-day I observe 
the occurrence of an event then it is not something that’s going to happen 
to-morrow’’. And it is as easy to say, “‘ No, why shouldn’t it be possible 
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“We can’t really know the future” turns out to have been a 
logical ‘ can’t ’. 

If you like, it isn’t that my ‘can’t’ in “ We can’t really 
know what is going on in the minds of others” was really a 
logical ‘can’t’ all the time though I didn’t realize it but that 
it was a ‘can’t’ of a sort all its own, a metaphysical ‘ can’t’, 
or ‘can’t’ which is between, or a mixture of, a factual ‘ can’t’ 
and a logical ‘can’t’,1 and that it has now become purified into 
something quite logical. Thus at first I didn’t very well realize 
that in saying that we can’t know what is going on in the minds 
of others I was saying anything very different from “ In order 
to know what is going on in the minds of others we have to 
rely upon inference from what we observe of their behaviour ” 
(see Minp, July, 1941, p. 235, 1. 8). It was only when some- 
thing was submitted which refuted the second statement though 
I could not accept it as refuting the first, that the first really 
came to mean for me something quite different from the second. 

Gray. But surely either what you meant was the factual 
statement which is false, or what you meant was something 
which is necessarily true. I still don’t understand why you 
say that your ‘can’t’ was neither factual nor logical, nor what 
you mean by its becoming logical. 

Black. Take the case of someone who says “ A leopard can’t 
change his spots ’’, and then when we describe the leopard who 
at the Zoo (in the colder climate) lost his spots, says “ I really 
meant wild leopards”. Does it matter whether we say “ All 
the time he really meant ‘ Wild leopards can’t change their spots’ 
but he expressed himself carelessly or maybe even he wasn’t 
quite clear himself as to what he did mean ”’, or instead say, 
“ First he asserted that leopards can’t change their spots but 
then he gave up that when we reminded him of the leopard 
Burchell brought to the Zoo, and now he says that wild leopards 
can’t change their spots’. We may choose to describe him in 
the second way because, after all, what he did say, was 
“‘ Leopards can’t change their spots”’, although it would have 
been quite easy to say “ Wild leopards can’t change their spots”, 
and also when we reminded him of Burchell’s leopard he paused 


to observe the events of the future just as one can in memory observe 
the events of the past’, as it is to say, “‘ No, why shouldn’t one really 
know of the occurrence of events in the future just as one can in memory 
know of the occurrence of events in the past ”’. 

1 Those who know what Wittgenstein has been saying will understand 
why at this point I again remind people that I owe a debt to him and of 
how large it is. 
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for a moment in slight embarrassment and then saved himself 
by saying “I meant real, wild leopards”. On the other hand, 
we may choose to describe him by saying that what he really 
meant all along was ‘wild leopards’. We shall be the more 
inclined to do this the more immediately and easily he ignores 
Burchell’s leopard, and the more the previous discussion had 
been all about wild animals we’d found and how wild zebras 
lose their stripes as they get older. Or we may choose to 
describe him by saying, like psycho-analysts, that he meant 
both—only how could he mean both ?—or say that he meant 
neither—only then what did he mean? nothing at all? But 
it doesn’t matter what we say once we know all about him. 
Suppose now that someone instead of saying “I meant wild 
leopards ’’, says “‘ I meant real leopards ’’, and that it then turns 
out that taking into account what he means by ‘a real leopard ’ 
the statement “Real leopards can’t change their spots” is 
necessarily true. Then, again, it doesn’t matter whether we 
say “ All along he really meant what he calls real leopards ”’, 
or say “ At first he was making a statement of fact about how 
animals of a sort we all know never change their colour in a way 
they very conceivably might, though they seldom or never do, 
but when we reminded him of an exception to his statement 
then he changed his position and also the sort of thing he was 
saying, so that he came to be saying something necessarily 
true”. It doesn’t matter which we say provided we are clear 
about what happened in him. At first he brought out his 
original statement with an air and feeling of worldly wisdom 
like one who says “ Never trust a man with red hair”, or 
“Once a thief always a thief”, and he expected from us the 
sort of respect which is due to people who learn these things, 
and appropriately he was a bit taken aback when we mentioned 
Burchell’s leopard. All this inclines us to say “ Originally he 
meant to make a statement of fact’. At the same time he wasn’t 
so astonished and impressed by our producing this case of a 
leopard who lost his spots as we had expected he would be and 
he still went on talking, as if this did not refute what he had 
wished originally to say. For, reminded of the faded leopard 
at the Zoo, he replied, after a moment’s pause, ‘“‘ The animal 
you describe wouldn’t really be a leopard would it? More of 
a puma with a peculiar past.” 

It is the same with me. When first I said “ We can’t ever 
know what is going on in the minds of others ”, I brought this 
out as if it were a ‘can’t’ like “ Whippets can’t catch hares ” 
and not like “ Parallel lines can’t meet’, and I wasn’t clear 
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that telepathy, even if it occurred, would provide no exception 
to my statement (MIND, July, 1941, p. 225, 1. 11). But when 
telepathy was concretely described then I became clear that it 
would provide no exception. And with that I became clear 
that nothing would, that is, that my statement was unexception- 
able, that is, that it was necessarily true. Now you know all 
about me in this, so there is no need to bother about whether 
we say that first I made a statement of fact which turned out 
to be false, and then in the same words a necessary statement, 
without very explicitly acknowledging that I’d overlooked the 
facts which made the statement of fact false, or say instead that 
though I used a form of words which might express a statement 
of fact, I really meant all the time to express by them something 
necessarily true. 

And I am not peculiar in this. This is the sort of game which 
again and again people play with the sentence, “ We can’t know 
what is going on in the minds of others ”’, like they do with 
“We can’t know what is going on in the future’, or “ A good 
horse can’t have a bad tail”. And, roughly speaking, it’s because 
of this 1 that I said that the ‘ can’t’ in “ We can’t know what is 
going on in the minds of others”’ starts half-factual and only 
becomes purely logical. 

White. Well never mind about what we did do... 

Black. Ah! but it’s important. Because in examining 
this matter of what was originally being said we examine 
philosophically philosophical progress. 

White. Well anyway we both realize now that the truth, 
“We can’t know what is going on in the minds of others ”’, is 
more than we first thought it. I realize that it isn’t merely the 
statement that a certain expression, ‘ know what is going on in 
the mind of another’, is meaningless, and you realize that it 
is no mere matter of fact, like it used to be a mere matter of 
fact before X-rays that we couldn’t know what was going on 
in the belly of another. We both realize now that the philos- 
opher’s discovery that no one can really know what is going 
on in the mind of another expresses not something that may 
be otherwise to-morrow but an eternal necessity that lies in the 
nature of things. 

Brown. I have agreed that telepathy and, what comes to 
the same thing, the sort of extension of our powers of knowing 
of our own mental states which you, White, described, do not 

1It is not only because other people play this sort of game with it. 


It is because some people play this sort of game while others to the end 
make the statement factual, while others from the first make it logical. 
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prove that real knowledge of the mind of another is anything 
but an impossibility, an absurdity. The out-of-the-way possi- 
bilities we have imagined do not provide a meaning for talk 
about real knowledge of the mind of another ; they are not what 
is wanted ; with however plausible an air we place them on the 
counter, one who seeks real knowledge of the minds of others 
rejects them as not what he wants. But it doesn’t follow that 
there is nothing he wants or that what he wants is impossible. 
It does not follow that it is impossible to have real knowledge 
of the mind of another in any way. In particular, it doesn’t 
follow that it is impossible to know the mind of another by that 
real introspective observation, direct and infallible, by which 
one knows the sensations, images and feelings which one is 
having at the moment. 

White. I believe that it is impossible that a man should 
know the mind of another in the sort of way he knows his own 
sensations of the moment, but it takes time to see why. 
And I believe that when we look into (1) why it is that ordinary 
and telepathic knowing of the mind of another aren’t really 
knowing of what the knower claims to know, and why perception 
isn’t real knowledge of what the knower claims to know, and 
why most introspection and all knowledge of future sensations 
isn’t really knowledge of what the knower claims to know ; 
and (2) why only in knowledge of his sensations of the moment 
does the knower really know what he claims to know; and 
(3) why such knowledge of the mind of another is impossible, 
then we shall see that no knowledge of the mind of another could, 
like knowledge of the immediate contents of one’s own mind, 
lack those very features which in all other knowledge make 
it not really knowledge of what the knower claims to know. 
For we shall then see the connexion between the nature of 
knowing and the nature of what is known, and how this con- 
nexion is not accidental but necessary, so that (i) “We never 
really know the minds of others, never really know anything 
beyond their behaviour ’’, is not only true but necessarily true ; 
(ii) “ We never really know anything beyond our own sensations ” 
is not only true but necessarily true; (iii) “‘ We never really 
know anything beyond our own sensation of the moment ”’ is 
not only true but necessarily true ; (iv) ““ We never really know 
anything ”’ is not only true but necessarily true. 


(To be continued.) 
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II— PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


By H. P. Grice. 


I Propose to discuss first the nature of the main question which 
philosophers have been asking, when they have concerned 
themselves with the problem of Personal Identity. Then I shall 
ask whether it is possible to maintain a Pure Ego theory of the 
Self ; and finally I shall state and attempt to defend a form of 
Logical Construction theory. In fulfilling the first part of my 
programme I shall try to state rather dogmatically what I think 
to be the question really at issue between philosophers, irrespec- 
tive of whether such philosophers would admit that this is the 
question or would agree with my formulation of it. I shall hope 
that the later sections of my article may provide some justification 
for my views about the nature of the question. 


A.—The Question. 


If we reflect on sentences in which the word “I” (or “ me” 
etc.) occurs, we can, I think, distinguish at least three different 
classes of sentences, in each of which the use of the word “I” 
is different. 

(1) Sentences such as “ I am hearing a noise ”’, “ I am thinking 
about the immortality of the soul ”’. 

(2) Sentences such as “I played cricket yesterday ”’, “I shall 
be fighting soon ’ 

(3) Sentences such as “I was hit by a golf-ball ”’, “TI tell down 
the cellar steps ” 

Now in the sentences of my class (3) I can suai, for the 
word “I”, the words “my body ” without loss or change of 
meaning. Tf I tell you that my body was hit by a golf-ball, I tell 
you neither more nor less than if I tell you that I was hit by a 
golf-ball ; moreover, my use of words in the former case is quite 
a natural one, though perhaps less frequent than that in the 
latter. But in the case of sentences of my classes (1) and (2), no 


1 In what I say in this section, and elsewhere, I am under considerable 
obligation to Mr. Gallie’s article “Is the Self a Substance ?’’ Mrnp, 1936. 
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such substitution is possible. It is clearly unnatural to say “ my 
body is hearing a noise” ; and I think it is unnatural to say ‘‘ my 
body played cricket ” or “‘ my body will be fighting soon’. But 
though sentences of classes (1) and (2) have it in common that no 
such substitution can be made in them, they do, I think, differ 
from one another in respect of the use of the word “I” in them. 
I am inclined to think that the difference consists in the fact 
that any sentence of my class (2) is analysable, at some stage of 
analysis, into a sentence or sentences belonging to my class 
(3), together with a sentence or sentences belonging to my class 
(1). Thus the sentence “I played cricket yesterday ” is analys- 
able into a sentence or sentences stating something about the 
sort of movements I made (where “I” = “‘ my body ”’), together 
with a sentence or sentences stating something about the sort of 
thoughts and intentions and decisions I had (where “ I” does not 
equal ““my body’’). Of course these sentences into which 
sentences of my class (2) are analysable may well be themselves 
further analysable. The conclusion I draw, then, is that “I” 
sentences are of at least three kinds: one in which “I” can be 
replaced by “my body ” without loss or change of meaning (3); 
another in which the sentence as a whole is equivalent to a sent- 
ence or sentences of the previous kind together with a sentence 
or sentences containing “I” used in a different sense from the 
previous sense (2); and, finally, sentences containing “I” used 
in this different sense first referred to (1). 

Now I think it has been with sentences of the last mentioned 
kind (1), or with what has been stated by such sentences that 
most philosophers have been concerned, when dealing with the 
problem of Personal Identity. And I think that one way of 
putting the question that most of them have been endeavouring 
to answer, whether they have been aware of it or not, is to say 
that they have been trying to answer the question “* What is the 
analysis of sentences of this kind?” Now I think this is not 
a bad way of putting the question, but I think there is a still 
better way. For every sentence of my class (1) there will be 
another sentence differing from the first in that where the first 
contains the word ‘‘ I ’’, the second contains the word “ someone ”’ 
(e.g. “I heard a noise”’: “someone heard a noise’’). I will 
call these sentences “class (1) ‘someone’ sentences”. (There 
will I think be as many different senses of “someone ”’ as there 
are different senses of ““I”’.) Now I think the clearest thing to 
say is that there are really two questions at issue: (a) What is 
the analysis of class (1) “‘ someone ” sentences ? (6) What is the 
analysis of class (1) “I” sentences? (These two questions will 
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of course be connected : and the sort of answer I give to one may 
affect the question what sort of answer I can give to the other.) 
I think this clearer for two reasons: (1) it enables one to make 
clearer the relations between what Broad calls “The Proper 
Name Theory’, “The Disguised Description Theory ”’, and 
“The Logical Construction Theory”. The P.N.T. and the 
D.D.T. both give one and the same answer to question (a): 
(‘‘ What is the analysis of class (1) ‘someone’ sentences ?”’), 
while the Logical Construction theory gives a different answer 
to question (a). But the P.N.T. and the D.D.T. differ from one 
another in the answers they give to question (6): (“‘ What is the 
analysis of class (1) ‘I’ sentences ”’) ; (2) it reveals a paradox in 
an asymmetrical view about the analysis of sentences about other 
people. For the asymmetricalist will have to maintain that any 
class (1) ‘ someone’ sentence, e.g. “ someone heard a noise ”’ is 
ambiguous, or else that it is equivalent to a disjunctive sentence 
of the form ‘ p or q’ where p is true when the speaker heard a 
noise, and g when someone else heard a noise: both alternatives 
being at the least surprising. I shall then maintain that the 
questions at issue are (a) What is the analysis of class (1) ‘ some- 
one” sentences? (6) What is the analysis of class (1) “I” 
sentences ; and I hope the next section of my paper will do 
something to justify this contention. 


B.—The Pure Ego Theory. 


People who have held or discussed forms of what, following 
Broad, I shall call a Pure Ego theory, have not usually formu- 
lated their statements as if they constituted answers to the 
questions I have enumerated. I propose to take as a sample 
the statement that “ The Self is a Substance’. The meaning of 
this statement has been discussed by Mr. Gallie, and I shall base 
what I have to say on his account. He suggests that people who 
have said that the Self is a Substance have meant what he would 
mean by saying that the Self is an ultimate particular (together 
with the assertion that the Self is the subject of mental but not of 
physical attributes, which I shall ignore, as irrelevant to my 
present purpose); and to say that the self is an ultimate par- 
ticular is to say that the Self “has qualities and stands in relations, 
without either being or containing qualities and relations”’. This 
definition of “ultimate particular” is taken by Mr. Gallie to 
exclude from the class of ultimate particulars “ all entities which 
are complex in the way in which the fact that ‘ This is red’ or 
the event consisting in ‘ That noise being heard ’ are complex ”; 
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for such entities, though they may be particulars, contain 
qualities or relations as elements, and are not, therefore, ultimate 
particulars. In this way Mr. Gallie is able to maintain that the 
assertion that the Self is a Substance is an assertion which is 
really about the properties of things, and not about the properties 
of symbols. 

I cannot regard this as a satisfactory formulation of a P.E. 
theory. The words “ contain” and “ element ” are not defined, 
and I do not think it is possible to give them a sense which will 
allow to be true all of the things Mr. Gallie would want to main- 
tain. In particular, whatever sense we give to “ contain”’, 
I don’t think Mr. Gallie is entitled to maintain both that it is 
impossible for something to be both an ultimate particular and 
a logical construction (which I am sure he would want to maintain) 
and that the proposition “The Self is a Substance ” is really 
about the properties of things. Suppose first that ‘“ contain ” 
bears the sense Mr. Gallie seems explicitly to attribute to it, 
and that X may be said to contain Y when X has to Y the re- 
lation which the fact “‘ This is red ’’ has to red or redness or the 
event this noise being heard to being heard. Then the Self will 
be an ultimate particular, even if it is a Logical Construction ; 
for the sense of “‘ contain ” in which a Self, if it is a logical con- 
struction, could be said to contain, say, a relation which holds 
between two experiences of that self, or a quality of an experience 
of that self, will be a very different sense of “ contain ” from that 
in which the fact that this is red contains redness ; and if this is 
so it is possible that the Self might be both a logical construction 
and an ultimate particular. 

Suppose, on the other hand, we give “contain” the only 
sense which could possibly claim to fit Mr. Gallie’s use of the 
word, and say that “‘ X contains Y”’ is to be defined in the 
following kind of way “ X has R, to Y (where R, = the relation 
which the fact this is red has to redness) or . . . or X has R,, to 
Y (when R,, is the relation which a logical construction has to 
some quality or relation)”. But what can it mean to say “ X has 
R, toY”? It seems to me it can only mean: X is a logical con- 
struction out of things of a certain kind, and one of these things 
has a relation R to a quality or relation Y (such as the relation 
which holds between the event this noise being heard and being 
heard). But to say that something is a logical construction out 
of something else is to assert a proposition about words: there- 
fore a proposition of the form “ X contains Y ” is at least in 
part really about words; and therefore a proposition of the 
form “ X is an ultimate particular” is at least in part about 
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words ; moreover, it is verbal in just that part of itself in which 
we are going to be interested if we are considering whether the 
Self is an ultimate particular. 

What I wish to suggest is that either of two things may be 
meant by the assertion that the Self is a Substance. (1) To say 
the Self is a substance is to say some such thing as that selves 
persist and are capable of change and (perhaps) have causal 
properties, and so forth; and even in saying this sort of thing 
I think we shall be asserting something about the use of words ; 
for something will be said about the way in which words like 
“someone ”’, “1 ”’, etc., can be used significantly. For instance, 
“ selves persist ’’ might mean something like “ If it makes sense 
to say ‘ someone has ¢’ then it makes sense to say ‘ someone has 
¢ both at ¢, and?¢,’”’. (I don’t make any claims on behalf of this 
analysis of “ selves persist’; it is only intended as an illustration 
of what is probably the sort of thing asserted by such a pro- 
position.) In this sense of the sentence, “‘ The Self is a Sub- 
stance”, the Self might be both a substance and a logical 
construction. (2) “ The Self is a Substance ” may mean (1) plus 
“the Self is not a logical construction”; and to say that the 
Self is not a logical construction is to say that sentences such as 
“* someone is hearing a noise ”’ (7.e. class (1) “ someone ” sentences) 
are unanalysable in a certain respect. This will not mean that 
the sentence as a whole is unanalysable; ‘“ hearing a noise” 
might be definable even if a P.E. theory is true ; and “‘ someone” 
may mean “ some person ”’, and “ person ’’, too, may be definable 
even on a P.E. theory. What the P.E. theory does assert, I 
think, is that no final analysis of the sentence “‘ someone is hearing 
a noise” can be given, which does not contain a variable (e.g. 
(‘someone ’ or ‘ something ’), such that any proper name or de- 
scription which can be significantly substituted for “‘ someone ” 
in the sentence “ someone is hearing a noise ”’, can be significantly 
substituted for the variable in the sentence which constitutes 
a final analysis of the sentence ‘“‘ someone is hearing a noise ”. 
For instance, if the final analysis of “‘ someone is hearing a noise ” 
were “something is a mental event and is related by R to the 
hearing of a noise ’’, then what the P.E. theory asserts about the 
analysis of “someone is hearing a noise” would not be true; 


for in the sentence “‘ someone is hearing a noise ”’ I can significantly 
substitute the word ‘‘ I” for the word “‘ someone”; but in the 
sentence “‘ something is a mental event and is related by R to 
the hearing of a noise ” I cannot substitute the word “I” for the 
word ‘‘ something ’’ without reducing the sentence to nonsense ; 
so the sentence 
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someone is hearing a noise’ would not be 
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unanalysable in the respect in which the P.E. theory asserts 
that it is unanalysable. For brevity I shall describe the sort 
of unanalysability which the P.E. theory attributes to class 
(1) ‘‘ someone ” sentences by saying that what the P.E. theory 
asserts is that there is no new level analysis of class (1) ‘‘ some- 
one’ sentences in respect of “someone”. And what the L.C.T. 
asserts is that there is a new level analysis of class (1) “‘ someone ” 
sentences in respect of “‘ someone ”’. 

It will I hope be seen that if the P.E. theory is formulated in 
this way, it avoids some of the objections which have been 
brought against it. For instance it will not be a valid objection 
to say that the P.E. theory introduces metaphysical entities, 
i.e. substrata. To say that substrata are metaphysical entities 
is to say, I suppose, that the proposition “‘ there are substrata ” 
is unverifiable. But if the P.E. theory is formulated in my way, 
either it does not follow, given the truth of the P.E. theory plus 
the truth of the proposition “‘ there are selves ”’, that there are sub- 
strata, or else, if it does follow, then to assert that there are sub- 
strata is to assert (1) that there are selves or people, (2) a proposi- 
tion about the use of words, which may not be verifiable, but 
then, why should it be ? 

A much more serious objection to which the P.E. theory has 
been exposed is the following. Anyone who maintains a P.E. 
theory about the analysis of class (1) “someone ”’ sentences, 
will also have to give an answer to my question (2), namely, 
“What is the analysis of class (1) “I” sentences?” Now it 
will be open to him to say either that when I use the symbol 
“1” in such sentences I use it as a logically proper name, in 
which case I shall be an object of acquaintance to myself; or 
that when I use the symbol “I” I use it as the equivalent of 
a descriptive phrase, in which case presumably, though not 
necessarily, I shall not be an object of acquaintance to myself. 
Now the argument against the P.E. theory will be that I am 
not acquainted with myself, so the P.N. theory of the analysis 
of ‘‘ I” sentences cannot be right. But if the P.E. theory were 
right, the D.D.T. of the analysis of “I” sentences could only 
be right if I were in fact sometimes acquainted with myself. 
But I am not acquainted with myself: therefore if the P.E. 
theory were right neither the P.N. theory nor the D.D.T. could 
be right. But one must be. Therefore the P.E. theory is not 
true. I must now produce the arguments for this contention. 

First, it may be said: That I am not acquainted with myself 
is shown by Hume. ‘ When I enter most intimately into what I 
call myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or 
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other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a 
perception, and never can observe anything but the perception.” 
To put the point more conveniently for the argument, we must 
admit that when we introspect, we are acquainted with experiences 
of various kinds, but never with anything other than experiences : 
and so with nothing of which “I” could be the proper name or 
description. 

On the other hand, it will be urged, if we try to combine 
the P.E. theory with the D.D.T., we must allow that I am some- 
times acquainted with myself. What sort of descriptive phrase 
will it be with which “I” will be synonymous in a class (1) “1” 
sentence ? I don’t think it matters much for the purposes 
of the argument what it is, so I will assume that it is the phrase 
“the self owning this experience ’’, where “ this ” is a logically 
proper name. Thus “I heard a noise” will mean “ the self 
owning this experience heard a noise”; and, in general, any 
class (1) “I” sentence will assert that the self which owns one 
experience owns another. But here two observations become 
relevant. (1) We couldn’t possibly know that any experience 
was owned by any self unless we were acquainted with the self 
that owned it, just as we couldn’t know that anything was red 
unless we were acquainted with something which was red. We 
couldn’t therefore know any facts such as that someone heard a 
noise unless we were acquainted with selves. But we do in fact 
know many such facts ; therefore we are acquainted with at least 
one self. (2) Even if objection (1) is not valid, and we could 
know, e.g., that someone heard a noise without being acquainted 
with any self that did hear a noise, we still could not know 
that two different experiences were owned by the same self unless 
we were acquainted with a self which owned them both. But 
many class (1) “I” sentences state that two experiences are 
owned by the same self; therefore unless we were acquainted 
with at least one self we could not know what is stated by any of 
these class (1) “I” sentences. But these class (1) ‘‘ I’ sentences 
include first those sentences which do state the sort of things 
we all of us from time to time know, such as “ I heard a noise ”, 
“T am seeing a red patch”. Therefore we have acquaintance 
with at least our own self, if the P.E. theory and D.D.T. are both 
true. But we have not acquaintance with our own self (shown 
above). Therefore not both the P.E. theory and the D.D.T. are 
true. But since the P.N.T. is false (shown above) the D.D.T. is 
true. Therefore the P.E. theory is false. 

If, on the other hand, we reject the P.E. theory, it is easy to 
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see how both the D.D.T. and the proposition that we sometimes 
know the truth of what is stated by class (1) ‘‘ I” sentences such 
as “ I heard a noise’, may be true. If, for example, to say that 
a self owns two experiences is to say that a relation of such and 
such a kind holds between the experiences, the relation might 
be of such a kind that I could sometimes know that it held 
between two experiences ; and if so, then I might sometimes 
know such things as that I heard a noise. 

The argument which I have just expounded may seem strong, 
but I do not think it refutes the P.E. theory. I do not propose 
to question the second part of the argument, the part that 
concerns the D.D.T. It is the first part of the argument which 
seems to me unsound, namely, the contention that when we 
introspect we are acquainted with experiences and nothing but 
experiences ; and therefore I am not an object of acquaintance 
to myself. The fault in this part of the argument seems to me 
due to an over-carefree use of the word “acquaintance” ; for I 
think “ acquaintance ” must be definable. (I am only concerned 
with “ acquaintance ”’ in the sense in which I can be said to be 
acquainted with particulars, and not in any sense in which I can 
be said to be acquainted with universals. Indeed, I have always 
found it difficult to see how to start to answer the question, 
“ Am I acquainted with universals ?”’ ; and I think my difficulty 
is due to the fact that ‘‘ acquaintance ”’ is a technical term which 
has been given a use only in sentences which state something 
about acquaintance with particulars.) My reasons for thinking 
that “‘ acquaintance ’’, as used by philosophers, must be definable 
are: (1) It is a technical term; in ordinary life I just don’t say 
“Tam acquainted with a loud noise ” or “ I am acquainted with 
a thought of dough-nuts ’’, or, for that matter, “‘ I am acquainted 
with myself”. In fact the only people with whom I am ac- 
quainted in any ordinary sense of “ acquaintance ” are people 
other than myself; but very few philosophers think that, in 
the philosopher’s sense of “ acquaintance”, I am acquainted 
with other people. Not only is “ acquaintance ” in this sense 
not a word in ordinary use, but there is no word synonymous 
with it which is in ordinary use; “‘ awareness” is the only 
candidate : and that has far too wide a meaning ; for instance, 
there are circumstances in which I can say quite truly that I 
am aware of a table, but (according to most philosophers) I can- 
not even say truly that I am acquainted with a table. (2) The 
apparent occurrence of both acquaintance with particulars and 
knowledge of facts about them seems to invite the attention of 
Occam’s razor ; and it is much easier to define “ acquaintance ”” 
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” 


in terms of “ knowledge of facts’ than “ knowledge of facts 
in terms of “ acquaintance ”’. 

So I suggest that “I am acquainted with X” (where X is a 
particular) means “ (a) I know some fact about X, (b) X is not 
a logical construction”. Or, I think, I can put the same sugges- 
tion another way, which will not involve the somewhat vague 
phrase “some fact about X”; namely, “I am acquainted 
with X ”’ means “ (a) I know some fact expressible in a sentence 
S containing ‘this’ (or some other demonstrative word) where 
‘this ’ refers to what ‘ X ’ refers to, (b) 8 is unanalysable in respect 
of ‘this’ (or the other demonstrative word in question)”. (I 
put in (b) because a demonstrative word is not always used asa 
logically proper name; that is, it is often equivalent to a 
descriptive phrase.) 

Let us now apply the first form of this definition to the sen- 
tence “I am not acquainted with myself’; this will mean 
“ Either it is false that I know some fact about myself, or it is 
true that I am a logical construction”. But I cannot both 
(a) deny that I know some fact about myself, and (b) claim that 
the P.E. theory and D.D.T., if both true, presuppose that I 
am acquainted with myself, on the grounds that if I were not 
I could not know facts about myself which I in fact do know. 
If I do I shall be claiming both to know and not to know facts 
about myself. So if I want to make the claim referred to in 
(b) above, the only ground on which I can assert that I am not 
acquainted with myself will be that I am a logical construction. 
But if this is so, the argument against the P.E. theory uses the 
proposition “I am a logical construction ” as a premiss in order 
to show that the P.E. theory is false, that is, that the self is a 
logical construction. But no holder of the P.E. theory would 
be converted by such an argument. A similar conclusion will 
follow if I use the second form of definition of “ acquaintance”. 

So far, I think, the P.E. theory is untouched. Can it then 
be refuted ? I think it is not easy, but I will suggest one or 
two difficulties in it. The first difficulty is not easy to state 
shortly, but I will do my best. It seems clear that there are 
occasions when it would be true to say “someone is not now 
having an experience”. Now this proposition must be dis- 
tinguished from “it is not the case that someone is now having 
an experience ” (viz. ““no one is now having an experience ”) ; 
and in order to do this, in the P.E. theory, I think we must say 
that ‘someone is not now having an experience ”’ contains as 
part of its meaning “ someone has now some characteristic ¢ ”. 
Now what sort of characteristic could ¢ be ? 
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(1) It might be some non-dispositional, non-relationa! charac- 
teristic. But it seems to me that the only non-dispositional, 
non-relational characteristics of selves with which we are familiar 
are characteristics consisting in the having of such and such an 
experience. But ¢ could not be any such characteristic without 
making the proposition “ someone is not now having an experi- 
ence ”’ self-contradictory. ¢ will, then, have to be some character- 
istic with which we are not familiar; and this seems to me highly 
objectionable : for in order to have, as I’m sure I do sometimes 
have, evidence justifying a belief in the proposition “ someone 
is not now having an experience ” I should have to have evidence 
for the proposition ‘‘ someone has ¢ now”’; but if [ have no 
idea what ¢ is, how could I? So it does not seem as if ¢ can be 
a non-dispositional, non-relational characteristic. 

(2) @ might be some non-dispositional, relational characteristic. 
But this seems unsatisfactory : for then I think it would be a 
proper question to ask ‘‘ What (or what sort of thing) is it which 
has ¢”; and I don’t think we should think we had received 
a proper answer until we had been told some non-relational 
characteristic of the thing having ¢; and this could only be 
a non-dispositional, non-relational characteristic (and so we 
get back to (1)), or 

(3) a dispositional characteristic. It doesn’t matter to my 
argument what dispositional characteristic ¢ might be, so let 
me take for the sake of the argument the characteristic “ capacity 
for thinking’. It seems quite clear to me that when I assert 
“X is now capable of thinking ’’, part at least of what I am 
asserting is a hypothetical proposition about X to the effect 
that X would now be thinking if so and so were the case (this 
proposition not being intended to exclude the possibility that X 
is now thinking). So I think “someone is now capable of think- 
ing” must mean one of two things. It might mean (a) “ someone 
would now be thinking, if so and so were the case”. But this 
won't do; for suppose Adam had existed, but Eve had not: 
then it might be true that someone would now be thinking, if 
so and so were the case ; for it might be true that Adam would 
now be thinking, if (inter alia) he were still alive. But since 
Adam would have died childless, it would not be true that some- 
one is now capable of thinking. Or (5) “ someone is now capable 
of thinking ’’ might mean “ someone has now some characteristic 
%, and would now be thinking if so and so were the case”. But 
we now have to start all over again asking the same question 
about % as I have just been asking about ¢; and we either 
have to say that % is a non-dispositional characteristic, which 
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is open to all the objections which I brought in (1) and (2) above 
against ¢’s being a non-dispositional characteristic ; or that & 
is a dispositional characteristic, in which case there will be yet 
another characteristic y which I assert something to have when 
I assert it to have y, and the trouble begins yet again. 

I do not see any way out of this difficulty if the P.E. theory 
is true ; but if a Logical Construction theory is true the difficulty 
may not arise. For to say “someone is not now having an 
experience ’’ may be to say something like “ there have occurred 
and/or will occur some experiences having relation R to one 
another, and there would be now occurring an experience having 
R to each of these experiences, if certain conditions were realised ; 
but no such experience is now occurring”’. And to say “ It is 
not the case that someone is now having an experience ” may 
be to say something like “ No experience is now occurring which 
has relation R to any other experience’. (Of course the forms 
of analysis I have just given may not fit all types of L.C.T.) 

My second difficulty is roughly this. Suppose the P.E. theory 
to be true; and suppose I know that I had a headache 
yesterday, and that I had a toothache this morning. Now 
suppose that I am asked how I know that it is one self which 
had both experiences, and not two exactly similar selves. On 
the P.E. theory plus the P.N. theory, I don’t see that I could 
give any true answer, except “I just do know”. This is, I 
think, rather unsatisfactory. But on a L.C.T., on the other hand, 
if I am asked this question, I can answer truly “‘ Because the 
experiences have to one another the relation R which constitutes 
* belonging to the same self as’”’. For instance J should answer 
‘“* Because I remember (or know to have occurred) both experi- 
ences, and any experiences I remember (or know to have occurred) 
must be co-personal”’. This answer would imply, I think, that 
the self is a logical construction, and is to be defined in terms of 
memory. 

These objections are the only ones I can find against the 
P.E. theory, so I will now pass on to my third section. ~ 


C.—An Alternative Theory. 


The theory which I am going to suggest is, I think, mainly 
a modification of Locke’s theory of Personal Identity. Exactly 
what Locke’s answer to my first question (7.e. (a) What is the 
analysis of my class (1) “ someone ”’ sentences) would have been 
is not clear; but I think it would have been that, for example, 
‘someone heard a noise 


” 


means “the hearing of a noise (in 
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the past) is the object of some consciousness’ ; and ‘‘ someone 
heard a noise and smelt a smell” means “ the (past) hearing of 
a noise and the (past) smelling of a smell are objects of the same 
consciousness ’’. This, I think, is borne out by Locke’s words : 
“ As far as any intelligent being can repeat the idea of any past 
action with the same consciousness it had of it at first, and 
with the same consciousness as it has of any present action, 


so far it is the same personal self”. (Consciousness, at any rate 
officially, for Locke means “consciousness of . .. as one’s 
own ”’.) 


To this theory the following objections may be made. 

(1) It is circular in so far as it defines x belonging to a self 
in terms of “‘ consciousness of x as belonging to a self.” 

(2) Reid’s puzzle about the officer, who was beaten for robbing 
an orchard as a boy, captured a standard when a young officer, 
and became a general; when he captured the standard he was 
conscious of having been beaten as a boy; when he became a 
general he was conscious of having captured a standard, but not 
of having been beaten as a boy. Therefore, according to Locke, 
the person who became a general was the same person as the 
person who captured a standard, and the person who captured 
a standard was the same person as the person who was beaten 
asa boy ; but the general and the person who was beaten as a boy 
were not the same person. But this is absurd. 

(3) If “‘ consciousness of” involves knowledge of, very few 
experiences separated in time by a long interval could be co- 
personal (because memories are short). 

(4) It is circular in a different respect from (1), in so far as it 
seems impossible to define “same consciousness’ except in 
terms of “ consciousness of (=belonging to) one person ”’. 

Difficulty (1) can be avoided by interpreting “‘ consciousness ”’ 
as meaning “memory ”’, or “ memory or introspection’. The 
other difficulties require much more fundamental modification 
of the theory. This I shall undertake by stages, as my theory is 
somewhat complicated. 

First of all I propose to introduce as a technical term the 
phrase “total temporary state”. This term I shall define 
later ; but I can indicate what I am talking about when I use 
the term by saying that a total temporary state is composed of 
all the experiences any one person is having at any given time. 
Thus, if I am now thinking of Hitler and feeling a pain, and 
having no other experiences, there will be occurring now a total 
temporary state containing as elements a thought of Hitler and 
a feeling of pain. Now since total temporary states may be 
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said to occur at various times, they may be said to form temporal 
series. (Such series may of course contain gaps: there may be 
times at which no member of a series is occurring, though members 
have occurred before these times and will occur after them.) 
What we want to do is to find something which will be true of 
any series of total temporary states all the members of which are 
total temporary states of one and the same person ; but false of 
any series of t.t.s., not all the members of which are t.t.s’s of 
one and the same person. 

As a preliminary shot I suggest the following: in a series 
of total temporary states belonging to one person, every t.t.s. 
which is a member of that series will contain as an element a 
memory of some experience which is an element in the temporally 
preceding member of the series ; in a series of total temporary 
states not belonging to one person this will not be the case. 
We can now give a provisional analysis of a class (1) “ someone ” 
sentence, e.g. ““someone heard a noise”. This will mean “a 
(past) hearing of a noise is an element in a t.t.s. which is a member 
of a series of t.t.s’s such that every member of the series contains 
as an element a memory of some experience which is an element 
in the preceding member”. This analysis will avoid the diffi- 
culties to which Locke’s analysis is subject ; the paradox about 
the officer will not arise, nor will the objection that few remotely 
past experiences could be co-personal with present experiences ; 
and as far as I can see the analysis will not be circular unless it 
proves impossible to define “ t.t.s.’’ except in terms of “ person ” 
or “someone”. But of that later. 

Nevertheless, I do not think the analysis will do as it stands. 
It seems to me an unwarrantably violent assumption that every 
t.t.s. of mine (except the first) contains as an element a memory 
of some immediately preceding experience, indeed of any experi- 
ence at all; and that every t.t.s. contains at least one experience 
which is remembered immediately subsequently, indeed re- 
membered at all. So I must amend the analysis to meet this 
objection. I propose to reconstruct it in terms not merely of 
actual memory but also of possible memory. The analysis of 
‘someone heard a noise” will now run “a (past) hearing of a 
noise is an element in a t.t.s., which is a member of a series of 
t.t.s’s, such that every member of the series would, given certain 
conditions, contain as an element a memory of some experience 
which is an element in the preceding member”. (For brevity 
I use “x would, given certain conditions, contain y” in such 
a way that it is true if z does contain y.) 

A little further emendation is required, I think, to reach 
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a satisfactory analysis. For, first of all, there is a difficulty 
about the first t.t.s. of the kind of series I have been considering ; 
since it is the first t.t.s., there can be no preceding t.t.s. in the 
series ; so the first t.t.s. would not, given any conditions, contain 
a memory of a previous experience. Second, I don’t think we 
should assume that every t.t.s. contains some experience which 
would, given certain conditions, be remembered in the immediately 
subsequent t.t.s.; it might, for instance, be the case that even 
a prolonged process of psycho-analysis would not bring about 
the occurrence of a memory of any experience contained in some 
t.t.s’s. To avoid these difficulties I will restate the analysis 
of “someone heard a noise” thus: “a (past) hearing of a 
noise is an element in a t.t.s. which is a member of a series of 
t.t.s’s such that every member of the series eather would, given 
certain conditions, contain as an element a memory of some 
experience which is an element in some previous member, or 
contains as an element some experience a memory of which would, 
given certain conditions, occur as an element in some subsequent 
member ; there being no subset of members which is independent 
of all the rest”. (By denying that there is, within such a series, 
a subset of members which is independent of all the set, I mean 
to assert that any subset of t.t.s’s includes at least one t.t.s. 
which either would, given conditions, contain as an element a 
memory of some experience contained as an element in some 
t.t.s. which is not included in the subset, or contains as an element 
some experience a memory of which would, given certain condi- 
tions, occur as an element in some t.t.s. not included in the subset. 
This proviso is obviously necessary in order to prevent the t.t.s’s 
of a man who dies at ¢, and of another whose first experience 
occurs at ¢, from being by definition all t.t.s. of one person.) 
I can put the analysis more briefly if I introduce the term 
“memorative t.t.s.” to mean “ t.t.s. which would, given certain 
conditions, contain as an element a memory of some experience 
contained in a previous t.t.s.”, and the term “ memorable 
t.t.s.” to mean “ t.t.s. which contains as an element some experi- 
ence, a memory of which would, given certain conditions, occur 
as an element in some subsequent t.t.s.”, and the term “ inter- 
locking series ” to mean “a series in which no subset of members 
is independent of all the rest” (in the sense of “ independent 
of” I have just defined). Then “ someone heard a noise ” can 
be analysed “‘ a (past) hearing of a noise is an element in a member 
of an interlocking series of memorative and memorable t.t.s’s ”’. 

It now remains for me to define “ total temporary state ”’. 
“A t.t.s. occurs at ¢” means “ experiences occur at ¢ which 
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belong to the same t.t.s.” ; and “experiences E and E’ belong 
to the same t.t.s.” means “E and E’ would, given certain 
conditions, be known, by memory or introspection, to be simul- 
taneous’. (I use “ simultaneous” to mean whatever would be 
meant in ordinary speech by “ occurring at the same time ”’.) 

One final point must be emphasised before I discuss arguments 
for and against the theory I have propounded. By “ memory ” 
I must be understood to mean what is often referred to as 
‘“‘“memory-knowledge”’. I cannot interpret “‘memory”’ as, 
e.g., * true belief about the past’. For clearly I can have a true 
belief that such and such an experience occurred, without the 
experience having been my experience. I should have to sub- 
stitute for “ true belief about the past ” “‘ true belief about my 
past ’’, and then my analysis would contain an obvious circularity. 
For I should have to analyse ‘‘ someone ” sentences in terms of 
‘true beliefs about someone’s past”. I think I must further 
maintain that not merely memory-knowledge, but also memory- 
acquaintance is possible; that is to say it must be possible, 
given certain conditions, to know not merely that such and such 
an experience occurred, but also that that experience occurred. 
I do not however propose to argue this point. 

I must now consider what there is to be said for my theory. 

(1) It is a form of logical construction theory ; and since 
there seem to me to be grounds for rejecting the P.E. theory 
and also for rejecting all other forms of logical construction 
theory which I have encountered, there seems to me reason at 
any rate to investigate the theory I have suggested. 

(2) On my theory it will be possible for some propositions 
about selves to be known. For two experiences can be known 
to be co-personal, if, e.g., it can be known that memories of 
them occur within the same t.t.s., 2.e. if it can be known that 
two memories occur simultaneously. But this can be known. 
Thus the theory has an advantage over theories of the self which 
do not allow knowledge of propositions about selves; and 
there are several such theories. 

(3) The theory, if true, enables us to see why such a proposition 
as ‘‘ One can only remember one’s own experiences ”’ is analytic, 
and analytic in a way which is not trivial, as it would be trivial 
if ‘“‘ memory ” were to be defined in terms of “ having knowledge 
of one’s own past experiences’. For even if we were to define 
‘“‘memory ” in this sort of way, we should still be left with a 
question about the proposition, “one can only have knowledge 
of one’s own past experiences ”’, which seems to me a necessary 
proposition ; and on the theory I suggest it will be analytic. 
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(4) The theory will recommend itself to those who feel an 
absurdity in saying “‘ there have been experiences of mine which 
I could never, given any circumstances, be aware of”. For if 
there were such experiences, they could not be elements in a 
t.t.s., since “‘ E is an element in t.t.s.” is defined in terms of the 
possibility of knowledge of E. But if they were elements in no 
t.t.s. they would belong to no self. 

I shall conclude by discussing some objections which might 
be brought against the theory I have suggested. First of all, 
it may be said, the analysis I have suggested of a sentence like 
“someone heard a noise” is much too complicated to be the 
right analysis. I am far too uncertain how far, if at all, the 
fact that a proposed analysis of an apparently simple sentence 
is complicated is a good reason for rejecting the analysis, to 
discuss this objection at length. I will confine myself to the 
observation that my analysis of “ self ”’-sentences is probably 
far less complicated than would be the phenomenalist’s analysis 
of any material object-sentence, if indeed a phenomenalist were 
ever to offer an analysis of such a sentence, and not merely tell 
us what sort of an analysis it would be if he did give it. 

The second objection which I may encounter is that my 
analysis of class (1) “someone ” sentences is circular in a way 
something like that in which it has been said that phenomenalistic 
analyses of material object-sentences are circular. To quote 
Braithwaite (Propositions about Material Objects, P.A.S., 1937-38, 
p. 275): “Now the most serious criticism to which such a 
theory (7.e. Phenomenalism) lays itself open is that the analysis 
proposed is circular: it is impossible to state the conditions 
under which a person will have a sense-datum of a clock on the 
mantelpiece without specifying a lot of things about the position 
of the person’s body, the integrity of his visual and central 
nervous system, that he is not dreaming nor hypnotised—in fact 
a set of propositions which are, I think, equivalent to what I 
have called the perception in question being reliable.” Now it 
might be urged that a similar criticism can be directed against 
my theory: for I have analysed ‘“‘ someone ” sentences in terms 
of memories which would occur given certain conditions ; but, it 
may be said, the conditions would have to include the occurrence 
of certain experiences other than the memories in question ; 
and for the occurrence of such experiences to lead to the occur- 
rence of the memories, it would be necessary that they should be 
experiences of the person to whom the memories would belong. 
But this involves a circle. 

My answer to this objection is that my analysis of ‘‘ someone ”’ 

23 
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sentences does not have to say what the conditions would be, 
given which a memory would occur: while a phenomenalistic 
analysis of material-object-sentences may have to state what 
the conditions would be, given which a person will have a sense- 
datum belonging to a material object. If a phenomenalistic 
analysis does have to state what the conditions are, one reason 
why it does have to do so may be the following: suppose I am 
in a room which does not contain a clock ; now the analysis of 
the sentence “ There is a clock in the room ” cannot be of the 
form “‘ There are conditions given which I (or other people) 
would have sense-data of such and such a kind”. For if there 
is another room exactly similar to the first except that it does 
contain a clock: it will be true that there are conditions given 
which I (or other people) would have sense-data of such and 
such a kind (i.e. the kind I would have if there were a clock in 
the first room) ; for I should have such sense-data if (enter alia) 
I were in the second room. But it would still be false that there 
is a clock in the room (where the room meant is the first room). 
Now once the Phenomenalist has to state the conditions he is 
faced with the difficulty mentioned by Braithwaite. But I do not 
have to state what the conditions are given which a memory 
would occur ; for an experience, a memory of which would, given 
certain conditions, occur as an element in some t.t.s., belongs to 
the self of which that t.t.s. is a t.t.s., whatever the conditions in 
question are. Consequently, I think, my analysis is not open 
to a charge of circularity on this score. 

The last possible objection to my theory which I shall consider 
is that my theory presupposes the occurrence of memory-know- 
ledge ; but memory-knowledge never occurs ; so my theory is 
false. Strictly speaking, this is not an accurate way of putting 
the objection ; what actually is the case is that if my theory is 
true, and if any proposition expressible in class (1) “ someone ” 
sentences is true, then it is presupposed that memory-knowledge 
is causally possible, i.e. would occur given certain conditions. 
But I do not think my theory would be in the least-plausible if 
memory-knowledge never did in fact occur; and if my theory 
is true it certainly would not be possible ever to know that anyone 
had an experience, unless memory-knowledge sometimes occurred. 
So I think I am really committed to maintaining that memory- 
knowledge does occur. 

Now most of the objections to the occurrence of memory- 
knowledge which seem to me at all serious seem to be serious 
only because they are directed against views concerning the 
nature of memory which maintain very odd things about the 
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mental images which are reputed to occur in memory situations ; 
they maintain, for instance, that in a memory-knowledge situation 
there is a mental image which is identical with a past event. 
But if we refrain from saying such odd things about mental 
images, and maintain that the function of a mental image in a 
memory-knowledge situation, if it has any function at all, is, 
to use Professor Price’s word, merely “ directive’, we escape 
these objections. And, indeed, it seems to me perfectly clear 
that when I have memory-knowledge of something, it is not a 
mental image which I know, or about which I know something, 
nor does the proposition “‘ I remembered something ”’ entail the 
proposition “‘ I had a mental image ”’. 

If this sort of objection is ruied out, what can the opponent 
of memory-knowledge say? He may just say that he has 
never had memory-knowledge of anything. If so I cannot really 
argue with him, I can only ask him whether he claims to know 
that he has never had memory-knowledge, or only to believe it ; 
and if he says he knows, ask him how he knows except by means 
of memory-knowledge ; or if he says he believes, ask him what 
his evidence is and how he acquired it. 

But he might produce some further argument against the view 
that memory-knowledge does occur. Now the only argument 
I can think of which seems to me at all formidable is a causal 
argument, which might be stated thus. Suppose that memory- 
knowings do occur; then, being events, they must be caused. 
What then is the cause? One view might be, the past experience, 
which is remembered, together with a stimulus which immediately 
preceded the remembering. But this involves the possibility 
of causation at a distance, which (it will be said) is very difficult 
to maintain. Another view might involve a persistent mental 
trace (the formation of which was caused by the past experience 
which is remembered) together with the present stimulus. But 
again, it will be said, the notion of a “‘ mental trace ” is a very 
difficult one. We are left then with the possibility that it is 
a persistent physical trace, caused by the past experience, in the 
body of the person who remembers, together with the present 
stimulus. Since this trace is usually supposed to be in the brain, 
I shall refer to it as a ‘‘ brain-trace”’. For lack of an alternative, 
then, we must accept the view that the knowing is caused by 
existence of the brain-trace plus the occurrence of the stimulus. 
Now it is possible that the formation of the brain-trace might 
be caused, not by the past experience, but by, say, an operation 
by a clever surgeon. If this is so, it is possible that a brain-trace, 
exactly like that which would be produced by a past experience 
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of such and such a kind, might exist without any such experience 
having occurred. It will further be possible that both the brain- 
trace might exist and the stimulus might occur, without the past 
experience having occurred. But if both the brain-trace existed 
and the stimulus occurred, the memory-knowing would occur. 
Therefore the memory-knowing might occur without the re- 
membered experience having occurred. But that is logically 
impossible. Therefore unless the argument is unsound one of 
the premisses must be rejected ; and the easiest premiss to reject 
is that memory-knowledge occurs. 

Now I think the argument is unsound ; but in order to show 
that it is I must distinguish more closely what the argument 
asserts, for I think there is an ambiguity in it, due to an ambiguity 
in the word “ possible”’, which may mean either “ logically 
possible ” or “causally possible”. Suppose, first, that “ pos- 
sible ’’ means “ logically possible ’. Then the bare bones of the 
argument will be : 

(1) The existence of a brain-trace of kind A plus the occurrence 
of a stimulus of kind B is logically compatible with the non- 
occurrence of any experience of kind E. 

(2) The existence of a brain-trace of kind A plus the occurrence 
of a stimulus of kind B causally involves the occurrence of a 
memory-knowing of an experience of kind E. 

Therefore the occurrence of a memory-knowing of an experience 
of kind E is logically compatible with the non-occurrence of 
any experience of kind E. 

But this is absurd ; therefore either (1) is false, which is very, 
very improbable ; or (2) is false, and the falsity of (2) will involve 
the falsity of the proposition that if these memory-knowings 
occur they are caused by the existence of a brain-trace plus the 
occurrence of a stimulus; or there are no memory-knowings, 
which seems the easiest alternative to accept. 

But there is a suppressed premiss in the argument which is 
false. (Perhaps it is rather a principle thana premiss.) The 
argument should run : 

(1) The existence of a brain-trace of kind A plus the occurrence 
of a stimulus of kind B is logically compatible with the non- 
occurrence of any experience of kind E. 

(2) The existence of a brain-trace of kind A plus the occurrence 
of a stimulus of kind B causally involves the occurrence of 
a memory-knowing of an experience of kind E. 

(3) For any propositions p, q, r, if p is logically compatible 
with g, and p causally implies 7, then r is logically compatible 
with q. 
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Therefore the occurrence of a memory-knowing of an experience 
of kind E is logically compatible with the non-occurrence of 
any experience of kind E. 

But (3) only has to be considered to be seen to be false. Let 
p= it has been raining, g= the ground is not wet, r = the 
ground is wet. Then p will be logically compatible with q, for 
it is logically possible that it should have been raining without 
the ground being wet ; and p will causally imply 7, for whenever 
it rains the ground does get wet; but q is clearly not logically 
compatible with 7; for it cannot be true both that the ground 
is wet and that it is not wet. 

I conclude then that the argument in this form is unsound ; 
but before I pass on to the second form the argument might take, 
I ought to remark that it must not be supposed that I accept the 
views about the causes of memory-knowledge involved by the 
argument. 

Suppose now that “ possible’ means “ causally possible ”’. 
The argument (including the suppressed premiss or principle) 
will now run : 

(1) The existence of a brain-trace of kind A plus the occurrence 
of a stimulus of kind B is causally compatible with the non- 
occurrence of any experience of kind E. 

(2) The existence of a brain-trace of kind A plus the occurrence 
of a stimulus of kind B causally involves the occurrence of a 
memory-knowing of an experience of kind E. 

(3) For any p, q, 7, if p is causally compatible with gq, and p 
causally implies 7, then r is logically compatible with q. 

Therefore the occurrence of a memory-knowing of an experience 
of kind E is logically compatible with the non-occurrence of any 
experience of kind E. 

But this is absurd; therefore (as before) we must reject 
memory-knowledge. 

(3) is now, I think, true; but its gain is (1)’s loss. For 
the supporter of the argument is now committed to maintaining 
not that it is logically possible that a brain-trace of kind A 
should exist without the occurrence of an experience of kind E, 
but that it is causally possible that it should so exist. That 
means, I think, that he has got to maintain that there are con- 
ditions given which there would be a brain-trace of kind E without 
any experience of kind E having occurred ; and in order to support 
this contention he must maintain, for example, that if a surgeon 
operated in a certain way he would produce the brain-trace, 
or give some other explanation how the brain-trace could be 
produced. But to maintain any such thing as this is something, 
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I should have thought, that no reasonable man would be prepared 
to do. For I cannot see what evidence in favour of it he could 
possibly have. 

I do not then think that any real doubt has been cast on the 
occurrence of memory-knowledge ; and it seems to me, therefore, 
that my theory is untouched by objections of the kind I have 
just discussed. 
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III—INDUCTION ET ANALOGIE: COMPARAI- 
SON DE LEUR FONDEMENT. 


By Janina LINDENBAUM HosIASSON. 


Le but du présent travail est de comparer les raisonnements : 
inductif et par analogie au point de vue de leur fondement théo- 
rique. Son résultat principal est que, l’induction étant bien 
fondée d’une maniére presque générale, l’analogie ne |’est qu’a 
des conditions spéciales. 

1. J’appelle raisonnement inductif (dans le sens le plus général 
du mot) tout raisonnement qui, partant de certaines théses 
(faits) constatées f,, conduit 4 augmenter la conviction (ou le 
degré de croyance ou de certitude subjective) attachée 4 une 
thése (hypothése, loi) A, constituant une raison logique des 
théses constatées f. 

J’appelle raisonnement par analogie (dans le sens le plus général 
du mot) tout raisonnement qui, partant de certaines théses 
(faits) constatées f,, conduit 4 augmenter la conviction (ou le 
degré de croyance ou de certitude subjective) attachée 4 une 
thése f, (fait prochain, non constaté) ayant une raison h commune 
avec les théses constatées f,. 

En symbolisant par ‘‘ >” la relation entre une raison logique 
et ses conséquences, nous avons : 


h—f, et fo 

Le point de depart du raisonnement inductif ainsi que du 
raisonnement par analogie est f,. La conclusion du raisonnement 
inductif est h, celle du raisonnement par analogie f5. 

Exemple du raisonnement inductif : 

La constatation des phénoménes de Il’interférence de la lumiére 
(f,;) augmente la conviction attachée 4 l’hypothése que la lumiére 
est de nature ondulatoire (h). 

Exemple du raisonnement par analogie : 

La constatation des phénoménes de I’interférence de la lumiére 
(f,;) augmente la conviction attachée a l’occurrence prochaine de 
la flexion de la lumiére sortant d’une fente (f.). 


1 Plus exactement: h et s > /f, et f,, ott s sont les données que nous 
possédons avant de constater f,; cf. par. 3. 
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Nous trouvons un cas spécial des raisonnements définis lorsque 
f, et fg prennent les formes A; sont B et A; est B, et prend la 
forme Chaque A est B, ot A; et A; sont A. 

L’observation d’un certain nombre de chats blancs aux yeux 
bleux qui sont sourds augmente notre conviction que tous les 
chats blancs aux yeux bleux sont sourds et aussi qu’un prochain 
chat blane aux yeux bleux sera sourd. 

Cela fait un exemple du cas mentionné spécial, due raisonne- 
ment inductif et par analogie. 

Un cas encore plus spécial du raisonnement par analogie se 
presente lorsqu’on met dans le cas précédent au lieu de A; et A, 
les qualités C; et la qualité C,, au lieu de A des qualités appar- 
tenantes a l’objet X,, au lieu de B des (une) qualités appartenantes 
a objet Xo. 

Nous avons alors comme prémisses du raisonnement par 
analogie des théses constatées de la forme : 

Les qualités C; appartiennent (sont des qualités appartenantes) 
a lobjet X, ; 

comme conclusion : 
La qualité C;, appartient a l’objet X, ; 
ow les qualités C; et C;, appartiennent 4 l’objet X,. 


Autrement dit, ce cas du raisonnement par analogie consiste 
en une augmentation de la conviction que X, posséde une qualité 
C;, commune avec Xj, aprés avoir constaté que X, posséde aussi 
certaines autres qualités C; communes avec X,. 

P. ex.: La constatation, que la température du Mars est 
modérée ainsi que celle de la terre et que son atmosphére con- 
tient plusieurs éléments pareils 4 ceux de l’atmosphére de la 
terre, a conduit & augmenter la conviction que Mars est habité par 
des étres vivants ainsi que la terre. 

On peut considérer ce dernier cas du raisonnement par analogie 
comme raisonnement par analogie au sens propre du mot. C'est 
dans ce sens que l’on use le nom “ raisonnement par analogie ”’ le 
plus souvent.} ‘ 

2. Passons maintenant au probléme qui nous occupe—du 
fondement théorique des raisonnements définis ci-desus. Autre- 
ment dit, considérons la question, si, en faisant des raisonnements 
inductifs ou par analogie, nous agissons rationellement, sil’on peut 
justifier ces raisonnements ou bien démontrer leur validité du 
point de vue théorique. 


1 On trouvera des définitions plus précises des raisonnements considerés 
dans mon travail: Definicje rozumowan indukcyjnych (Définitions des 
raisonnements inductifs), Przeglad Filozoficzny, 1928. J y nomme subinduc- 
tions les deux premiers types du raisonnement par analogie. 
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Quand est-ce qu’on peut dire, en général, qu’un raisonnement 
conduisant & augmenter la conviction (le degré de croyance ou 
certitude subjective), attachée & une thése—comme c’est le cas 
des raisonnements considérés—est justifié, valable ou bien fondé 
théoriquement ? 

Or, il me semble que nous pouvons le dire dans le cas, ow les 
prémisses du raisonnement (dont la constatation augmente la 
conviction attachée 4 la conclusion) augmentent réellement la 
certitude objective de cette conclusion, rendent son fondement 
plus forte ou la chance de sa vérité plus grande. 

Pour étre court nous parlerons ensuite seulement de la certi- 
tude objective, omettant méme le mot “ objective” ot il ne 
pourrait arriver aucun malentendu. Mais ce qui suit est aussi 
juste par rapport au fondement qu’a la chance de la vérité. 

Notre probléme est alors de savoir, si les prémisses des raisonne- 
ments inductifs et par analogie, définis comme plus haut, aug- 
mentent la certitude de leur conclusion. 

Avant de considérer cette question remarquons que la certi- 
tude d’une thése est toujours relative 4 d’autres théses (certaines 
données, prémisses) qui forment sa base. On la peut donc con- 
sidérer comme une relation entre une thése « et un ensemble de 
théses 8. Si l’ensemble £ est fini, ce que nous posons pour la 
suite, on peut unir ses éléments en un produit logique étant une 
thése 6. Nous pouvons donc symboliser la certitude (ou le 
degré de la certitude) de a par rapport 4 6 par ¢ (a, 6) ot “a” et 
“6” sont des variables noms de certaines théses. Une certitude 
absolue ¢ (a) ne pourrait changer sous l’influence de nouvelles in- 
formations si a ne change pas ; tout au plus notre présomption sur 
la valeur de ¢ (a) pourrait changer, mais pas la valeur elleméme. 

La certitude partage avec la probabilité sa propriété d’étre 
relative. La ressemblance entre la certitude et la probabilité est 
pourtant bien plus profonde, comme on le verra de ce qui suit. 

Supposons que ¢ (a, 6) peut prendre les valeurs numériques 
entre 0 et 1 pour différentes théses a et b. O serait la certitude 
minima, 1 maxima (par convention). 

Symbolisons par a v b, ab et a = b(a > b et b >a) lasomme, le 
produit et l’équivalence logiques de a et b, et par @ la négation 
de a. 

Alors les propositions suivantes s’appliquent évidemment a 
¢ (a, b): 

i. Sia +), c(b, a) = 1. 
ii. Si a > be, c(b Vc, a) 
il. ¢(be, a) = ¢(b, a) . c(e, 
iv. Sia = B, ¢(c, a) = ce, 


= ¢(b, a) + ¢(e, a). 
ba). 
b). 
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Mais ces propositions forment justement les axiomes des proba- 
bilité si l’on met au lieu de “¢” (“ certitude ”’) “‘ probabilité ’’.1 

Je ne voudrais pas décider ici si la certitude (partielle) et la 
probabilité sont des notions identiques. Ce qui suit s’applique 
en tout cas aussi bien aux probabilités qu’aux certitudes, 4 force 
de Videntité des axiomes. 

On pourrait douter si la certitude est un nombre, comme nous 
l’avons supposé. Je ne saurais maintenir que pour des théses 
quelconques a et 6 c(a, 6) est toujours un nombre. Mais il me 
semble qu’on a a faire 4 un nombre dans des cas bien plus 
nombreux que les cas de la sorte donnée comme exemples dans 
les manuels des probabilités et méme comme exemples des 
probabilités statistiques. Ne pouvons nous dire (aujourdhui— 
le 1. V. 1940) que la certitude objective que la guerre finira dans 
une semaine est audessous de $? Faudrait il supposer que nos 
paris misants m contre n pour de tels cas n’aient jamais rien de 
rationnel ? Qu’aucun nombre ne leur correspond objectivement ? 
On devrait pourtant distinguer les cas ott c(a, 6) n’est pas un 
nombre des cas ow il l’est, mais nous ne connaissons pas sa valeur 
exacte. 

I] est & remarquer que dans des cas fréquents la connaissance 
de la valeur exacte nous est superflue ; il nous suffit de connaitre 
des limites méme assez éloignées. Si quelqu’un veut p.ex. 
parier avec nous pour l’occurrence d’un fait prochain posant m 
contre n, il nous suffit de savoir que la certitude de ce fait n’atteint 


pas pour accepter le pari. 





m+-n 

Pour la plupart le partenaire, ou plutét les partenaires, ce ne 
sont pas de personnes, mais la nature, les circonstances du jour. 
Si un jour d’été une femme de ménage veut avoir son linge sec 
pour samedi et, étant trés occupée, le fait sécher au grénier et 
pas dans la cour au soleil, c’est qu’elle a choisi le premier de deux 
partenaires suivants: l’un lui donnant le risque de n’avoir pas 
prét le linge dans le cas ot le temps serait un peu froid et la 
certitude compléte de l’avoir prét en temps chaud, -l’autre qui 
lui présente le risque de recommencer le séchage s’il pleut, de 
perdre le linge totalement par un vol, mais la certitude compléte 
de l’avoir prét méme en temps froid. Les deux paris sont 
d’autant plus indéfinis que, non seulement les valeurs des certi- 
tudes, mais aussi la valeur pour la menagére d’avoir et de n’avoir 
pas (valeur négative) le linge prét pour samedi et la valeur du 
linge méme ne lui est pas exactement connue. Mais il suffit 


1 Elles sont analogiques au systéme des axiomes de St. Mazurkiewicz, 
CRSoc. des SCVars., 1932. 
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qu'elle sache que certaines limites ne sont pas dépassées par ces 
valeurs pour qu'elle fasse un choix rationnel. (Je ne veux point 
prétendre que tous nos choix soient rationnels.) 

La valeur exacte de la certitude ne nous est pas nécéssaire 
aussi dans les cas, ot notre intéret n’est que de l’augmenter. Si 
je tiens p.ex. beaucoup a ce qu'une nouvelle arrive chez quelqu’un 
qui demeure dans un pays ov les lettres envoyées ne parviennent 
que rarement, j’envoie plusieurs lettres au lieu d’une seule pour 
augmenter la certitude qu’une arrive au moins, sans connaitre la 
certitude exacte au’une lettre y arrive—a moins qu'elle ne soit 
au dessous d’une valeur qui dans le cas n’entre pas en considéra- 
tion. 

3. Acceptant les propositions I-IV citées ci-dessus comme 
axiomes, nous pouvons approcher maintenant la question du 
fondement théorique des raisonnements inductifs et par analogie, 
posée au commencement du par. 2. 

Considérons au début les formes les plus générales de ces 
raisonnements, c.a.d. ces raisonnements définis comme au com- 
mencement du par. 1. 

Les questions a considérer sont alors : 

T. c(h, fis) > c(h, s) 2 

A. (fa, fis) > e(fo, s) ? 
ou hs +f, f, et s sont les données en notre posséssion avant la 
constatation de fj. 

Il est 4 remarquer qu’une hypothése seule / n’entraine pas en 
régle un fait f, mais seulement & l’aide d’autres données s déja 
constatées. 

Or nous obtenons aisément de nos axiomes : 


1.Sib=c cb, a) = ce, a) 
III et 1 nous donnent. 
2. c(a, c) . c(b, ac) = c(b, c) . c(a, be) 
d’ou. 
c(b, c) . e(a, be) 


3. ¢(b, ac) = er 


si c(a, c) > 0. 


ce 9 


Substituant pour “a” “f,”, pour “b” “h” et pour “ce 
s” et supposant ¢(f,, s) > 0 nous avons 


(1) e(h, fe) = 9) 


e(f,, 8)’ 
en vertu de l’axiome 1. 


99 


“cc 


car C(f,, hs) = 1 
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(1) fut déja cité par différents auteurs (Nicod,! Poirier ?) comme 
une formule du calcul des probabilités, importante pour le pro- 
bléme du fondement de TY 

En effet, si (a) c(h, s)>0 et (6) c(f,, s)<1, alors c(h, fis)>c(h, s), 
c.a.d. la question 7’ a une de oe 

Diminuant l’exactitude on peut dire que cette forme montre 
que: si l’hypothése considérée n’est pas exclue a priori, c.a.d. 
par les données en notre possession avant de constater f,, et si 
J, est un fait nouveau, ne résultant pas de ces données, alors le 
raisonnement inductif est bien fondé. 

On suppose généralement que, si l’induction est bien fondée, 
l’analogie l’est a fortiori. Cette prétention serait vraie si l’induc- 
tion était un raisonnement stir; mais elle n’est pas juste, l’induc- 
tion n’étant qu’un raisonnement probable. Les prémisses f, 
augmentant la certitude de A ne doivent pas augmenter néces- 
sairement celle de f,, ob h >f,. Car la certitude d’une consé- 
quence n’est pas égale, mais seulement plus grande ou égale a 
celle de sa raison logique. 

Reichenbach p.ex. maintient,? qu’une fois qu’on a montré que 
les lois de Kepler sont des conséquences de la loi de gravitation 
de Newton, elles gagnent beaucoup en certitude. Car toute 
notre expérience confirmant la loi de gravitation peut étre main- 
tenant employée pour fortifier la certitude des lois de Kepler. 

Il est & regretter que Reichenbach n’a pas présenté des raisons 
pour sa thése. Aurait-il supposé A toujours vrai ? 

Mais cela conduirait ad absurdum: Chaque couple de théses 
ji et fo a une raison logique commune, ne fit-ce que la thése 
fifo. Ua constatation d’un fait quelconque, p.ex. de l’inter- 
férence de la lumiére, augmenterait alors la certitude d’un autre 
fait queleonque, p.ex. de la dilatation du fer sous l’influence de 
la chaleur. De plus f, et f, ont aussi une raison logique commune, 


ainsi que f, et f.. On aurait alors 4 la fois ¢(fo, fs) > (fo, s) et 


(fo, fis) > c(fe, 8), ce qui contredit nos axiomes, car il en résulte 
que c(a, b) + c(a@, 6) = 1. 

Les faits f, et f, ont été choisis ici de maniére que les conditions 
(a) et (b) qui suffisaient pour 7 soient remplies -ens’ exprimant 
plus librement, de maniére que f, ne soit pas exclu a priori et que 
J, soit un fait nouveau. Elles ne suffisent pas alors pour A. 

Le raisonnement par analogie (dans sa forme la plus générale) 
nest donc pas bien fondé, méme aux conditions (a) et (bd). 


1 Le probléme logique del’induction, 1924. 
2 Remarques sur les probabilités des inductions, 1931. 
’ Conférence au Congr. Intern. de Philos. Scient., 1935. 
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Il faut cependant se garder de surestimer la différence entre la 
validité de l’induction et de l’analogie. 

Si la constatation d’un certain fait f n’augmente la certitude 
d’aucun fait futur étant conséquence logique de la méme thése 
h que f, alors f ne nous dit rien sur la partie future, encore 
inconnue, de h. La certitude de h est augmentée par la con- 
statation de f autant seulement que f, qui était incertain aupara- 
vant, s'est trouvé justement constaté. La partie de h qui reste 
encore inconnue aprés qu’on constatéf, c’esth vf; carh = f(hvf), 
ot hvf est logiquement le facteur le plus faible donnant avec 
fh. Or la certitude de h vf n’augmente point, c.a.d. 


chvf, fs) > chvf, s) 
n’a pas lieu. 
Vu que c(hvf, fs) = c(h, fs) + c(f, fs) = c(h, fs)? nous ob- 


tenons la condition suffisante et nécessaire pour que 


c(h wf, fs) > chvf, s) 
c(h, fs) > c(h, s) + c(f, s). 


C.a.d. c(h, fs) doit non seulement surpasser c(h, s), mais surpasser 
la somme c(h, s) + c(f, s). Aucas ot c(h, fs) < c(h, s) + c(f, s) 
la certitude de hv f diminue, quand méme il peur étre 
c(h, fs) > c(h, s). 
4. Considérons maintenant quelle est la condition suffisante et 
nécessaire pour A, c.a.d. pour que le raisonnement par analogie 


soit valable. 
Nous admettons, comme dans le cas de l’induction, que 


(a) c(h, s) >0 et (b) c(f, 8) <1 
(c) (fo, fis) < 1. 


La question est de donner une condition suffisante et nécéssaire 
pour 
A. ¢(f2, fis) > (fo, 8) ot hs >fi fr. 


c(f,, s) = c(h, s) + c(h, s) . e(fo, hs) 
C(fo, Sis) = c(h, 18) ~~ c(h, Sis) a C( fa, hfs). 


Désignant 


notamment : 


en outre que 


Or on a 


c(h, s)= b, (fo, hs) ae Cte 
dh, fs)=— 6b, df, fs) = 


1Nous omettons plus bas la preuve de cette proposition ainsi que de 
plusieurs autres formules qui résultent aisément de nos axiomes. 
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on doit avoir de 1a la condition suffisante et nécéssaire : 


- > a % car b, < let cy < 1 A cause de (6) et (c) ; ¢.a.d. 
c(h, fis) — c(h, 8) is e(fo, hs) — e( fo, hfrs) 
c(h, s) (fo, hf,s) : 


Le nominateur de cité gauche est > 0, & cause de 7. Une 
condition suffisante se présente alors comme. 


(2) c(fe, Afis) > c(fo, hs) 


et en particulier comme 


(2') c(fe, hfis) = c(fe, hs). 

C.a.d. sous les conditions (a) et (b), une condition suffisante 
pour que le raisonnement par analogie soit bien fondé est que la 
certitude de sa conclusion, c.a.d. du fait prochain (f,) ne change 
pas aprés la constatation d’un fait “analogue” (f,), dans la 
supposition que l’hypothése générale (h) est fausse. 

Selon Jevons,! p.ex., une observation (f), que 60 lignes spec- 
trales du fer couvrent celles du soleil aurait une probabilité 
égale a (4)®°, si lhypothése (h) que le fer se trouve sur le soleil 
était fausse, c.a.d. si la coincidence des lignes était fortuite. I] 
me semble qu’avec cette supposition de fortuité la probabilité de 
la dite observation ne changerait pas (en tout cas ne diminuerait 
pas) aprés qu’une autre observation parelle (f;), constatant la 
coincidence de ces lignes, aurait été faite. (2) est donc remplie 
et la certitude (dans l’exemple cité : la probabilité) d’une seconde 
observation de coincidence (f,) augmente donc aprés que la 
premiére (f,) a été faite. 

La condition (2’) peut étre généralisée en condition suffisante 
ainsi : 


(2") dfe hds)=—c(f, 42) pour t=—1,2,...&, 


ot h; sont des hypothéses qui s’excluent mutuellement et dont la 
somme logique est h. 

C.a.d., aux conditions (a) et (b), une condition suffisante pour 
que le raisonnement par analogie soit bien fondé est que la 
négation de l’hypothése (h) se décompose en un nombre fini 
d’hypothéses (/,, ho, . . . hy) telles qu’, assumant l’une quelconque 
d’elles, la certitude du fait prochain (f,) ne change pas aprés la 
constation d’un fait analogie (f,). 

Une autre condition suffisante pour A est évidemment que 
fos >f;. A devient alors un cas de T si on y remplace “h” 








1 Principles of Science, 1892. 
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par “f,”. (a) c(h, s) > 0 et (6) c(f,, s) < 1 ont été admis, et de 

(a) il résulte qu’aussi ¢c(f, s) > 0, car ¢(fo, s) > c(h, 8). 
Demandons-nous maintenant quelle est Pnftuenes de la certi- 

tude a priori de f, sur l’augmentation de la certitude de h et de 


fo, ¢.a.d. de la conclusion de l’induction et de l’analogie, aprés 


avoir constaté /,. 
Dans le cas de l’induction, la dépendance est simple. La 
formule 


(1) eth fs) = Fo 


nous montre que c(h, f,s) croit en raison inverse de ¢(f,, s) 

Dans |’exemple cité de Jevons une observation de coincidence 
de 60 lignes spéctrales de fer avec les lignes du soleil augmente 
énormément la certitude de h, car ¢(f,, s) est trés petit, c.a.d. 
trés prés de c(h, s). 

Dans le cas de l’analogie la relation entre ¢(f, fs) et c(f,. s) 
n’est pas si simple. Ona 


(fo, fas) = c(h, fys) + c(h, fis) (fo, hfs) = 


c(h, s) c(h ‘f 
Goat Lt aca) Ue Bho = 
=F 5 [1 — e(fe &f,s)] + cf Ff,s). 


Si c(fo, Af,s) ne es pas de c(f,, s), on voit que ¢(f2, f,s) 
diminue aussi avec l’augmentation de c(f,, s), mais pas aussi 
rapidement que c(h, f,s). 

Par contre, si ¢(fo, hf,s) dépend de c(f,, s) les relations sont 
différentes. Mettant p.ex. en outre de cnn (2’) la condition 
(2’”) c(f2, hs) = e(f,, hs) et posant c(h, s)= a, c(f,, s) = 2 nous 
avons 


(3) (fefs) = = + (1 — S)F—* = 1 (7— 2a +°). 


l—a l—a 

















En différenciant nous obtenons 


de(fofs) _ _1 (1 - 4) 
dx l—a a 
On voit que pour a > 2”, c.a.d. c(h, s) > [e(f, s)]}*, (fe, fis) est 
fonction décroissante, pour c(h, s) < [¢(f,, s)}* ret accrois- 
sante de z. 

P.ex. nous tirons des boules d’une des & urnes au hasard. Une 
urne ne contient que des boules blanches et chaque autre urne 
—une boule blanche, une rouge et sept boules d’autres couleurs. 
Aprés chaque tirage nous remettons la boule en place. Soit 
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l’hypothése h que nous tirons de l’urne remplie des boules blanches, 
f,® et fo deux tirages de boules blanches, fCY et f.OY" deux 
tirages de boules blanches ou rouges. 

Les conditions (2’) et (2’”’) sont remplies pour f,{) ainsi que 





pour fe" c). 
Nous av = b — ie 5 = 8+h 
ous avons c(h, s) = 1/k, e(f®, s) = 1/k+k—1/k.1/9= OF 
o[ fe" ©, s) — oN k — 1/k . 1/9 = —* 
Evidement c(f@¥, s) > c(ff, s) cark>1. Alors: selon que 
2 
1/k est plus grand que la plus grande des valeurs (° + *) et 





7+ 2k 
or: 
avons ¢(f°¥, f,@%%s) moindre ou plus grand que c(f., f,s), 

Prenons p.ex.k = 10. Alors 0, 1 > 0, 04 et nous avons [usant 
(3)] e(foP¥, fkOVs) = 13/27 < (fx, fOs) = 5/9. 

Un tirage d’une boule dont nous savons qu’elle est Blanche ou 
rouge nous dit alors moins sur le prochain tirage d’une telle boule 
qu’un tirage d’une boule dont nous savons qu’elle est blanche 
sur le prochain tirage d’une boule blanche. 

En prenant p.ex. / = 100 nous avons l’inverse. 

5. Dans les paragraphes précédents nous avons montré q’alors 
que le raisonnement inductif est bien fondé d’une maniére 
presque générale, il n’en est pas de méme du raisonnement par 
analogie. Nous avons formulé les conditions sous lesquelles 
lanalogie est bien fondée. Puis nous avons montré comment 
l’augmentation de la certitude des conclusions des deux raisonne- 
ments: inductif et par analogie dépend de la certitude a priori 
des prémisses qui la permettant. 

Jusqu ici nous avons considéré l’induction et l’analogie dans leur 
sens le plus général de ce mot, c.a.d. dans leur sens défini au début 
du para 1. 

Il se pourrait que le raisonnement par analogie, n’étant pas 
bien fondé dans sa forme générale, fit néanmoins bien fondé 
dans ses formes plus spéciales. 

Considérons successivement les deux formes spéciales des 
raisonnements par analogie citées au paragraphe 1. 

Conformément & ce que nous avons dit au par. 2, la premiére 
de ces formes spéciales serait valable si l’on avait l’inégalité 
suivante : 

A,c[A;., est B, (Aj, As, ... A; sont B) (Aj, Ag, .. . A;,, sont A)s]> 
>¢[A;,, est B, (A;, Ag, ... A;-, sont B) (Aj, Ag, ... A;,, sont A)s]. 


2 
) ou plus petit que la moindre de ces valeurs, nous 
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Supposons que les conditions qui suffisaient pour justifier 
l’induction sont réalisées ;_ c.a.d. supposons 
(a) we A est B, s) >0 et (6) c[A;_,41, . . . A; sont B, 
(A,, Ag, .. . 4;-; sont B)(A,, Ag, . . . 4,4, sont A)s] < 1. 
En nous ins plus librement, nous supposons que (@) 
la proposition “ Chaque A est B” n’est pas exclue a priori et 
que (0) le fait que les objets observés sont B ne résulte pas des 
données en notre possession avant l’observation de ces objets. 
Or une application de A, sans restrictions, menerait a des 
conséquences paradoxales. Car il y a pour chaque série finie de 
A,, Ao, ... A;, Az, uN nom commun 


A{(= A, ou A,. . .ou A; ou A; ,,) tel que A), he ee ve Ay a1 


sont A. On pourrait alors, ayant des objets étant B, augmenter 
la conviction qu’un autre abjet quelconque (dont nous ne savons 
pas qu'il est non B et nonplus qu'il est (B) est B. P.ex. en vertu 
de ce que plusieurs chaises observées ont quatre pieds, on pourrait 
(si A, était généralement valable) augmenter la certitude qu’un 
objet situé sur la face invisible de la lune a quatre pieds. Car les 
chaises et cet objet ont un nom commun: “ Chaise ou objet sur 
la face invisible de la lune ”’ 

Les conditions suffisantes pour A suffisent naturellement aussi 
pour A,. 

Si nous tirons p.ex. des boules d’une urne dont le contenu est 
inconnu en remettant les boules aprés chaque tirage et si nous 
admettons qu’au moins deux proportions des boules blanches 
dans l’urne ont une certitude a priori > 0, alors le tirage d’une 
boule blanche augmente la certitude que le second tirage donnera 
une boule blanche—car la condition (2”) est évidemment réalisée. 

Si, par contre, nous tirons de la méme urne sans remettre les 
boules aprés chaque tirage, la condition (2”’) n’est plus observée. 
En admettant p.ex. que les certitudes a priori des différentes 
proportions m:n de boules blanches par rapport au nombre 
total des boules dans l’urne sont proportionnelles au nombre 
des combinaisons de ” 4 m, alors la certitude qu’un second tirage 
va donner une boule blanche n’augmente point si le premier |’a 
donnée, et reste constante (Exemple de Broad 1). 

6. Il nous reste 4 considérer le deuxiéme cas spécial du raisonne- 
ment par analogie, 4 savoir le raisonnement par analogie au sens 
propre du mot. 

Différemment peut-étre des cas précédents ce raisonnement, 
appliqué toutefois universellement, semble avoir une telle force 


1“ Induction and Probability,” Proc. of the Arist. Soc., 1927. 
24 
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intuitive, que lon aurait envie de dire: “S’il ne peut étre bien 
fondé-tantpis pour la logique ”’. 

Examinons son fondement. 

Pour la simplicité d’expression posons C = 2. La question est 
de savoir si 


A, ([X, est C3, (X. est C,C,)(X, est C,C.C5)s] 
> c[X, est C3, (X_ est C;)(X, est C,C.C3s)] 


Il y faut naturellement admettre des conditions analogiques a 
(a) et (b) admises dans les cas précédents. 

(b) serait: c(X, est Cy, (X_ est C,)(X, est C\C.C 5s] < 1 ¢.a.d. 
en nous exprimant plus librement, que l’existence de la qualité 
C, ne résulte pas de l’existence de Cj. 

Une condition c(Chaque qualité de X, appartient a X,, s) >0 
ne serait pas réelle au lieu de (a). Si chaque qualité de X, 
appartenait a X,, X, serait identique a X,. Cependant nous 
nous occupons d’objets X, et X, différents. 

Une condition (a’) c[X, est C3, (X, est C,C,)(X, est C\C.C3)s] >0 
ne suffit pas. I] n’est pas p.ex. plus certain qu’un homme (X,) 
de 75 ans (C,) meurt dans l’espace d’un an (C3) si nous apprenons 
qu il se trouve bien (C,) sachant qu’un autre homme (X,) de 75 
ans qui se trouvait bien est mort dans l’espace d’un an. 

Suffirait-il de la condition : 


(a’’) c{(X).X est C\C, > X est Cy, (X, est C\C,C5)s] > 0 


“ 


ou “>” signifie une implication logique et “(X)” un opérateur 
général ? 

Peut-étre qu’elle suffit, mais je ne le saurais démontrer. 

On pourrait penser a la démonstration suivante : 

A la condition (a’”’), et (b) un peu modifiée, de sorte que l’on ait 
(b’) c(X, est C,, (X_ et C,C3)(X_, est C\C,C)s] < 1 nous avons 
(4) cLX, est C}C, 3 X, est C3, (X, est C,C.C5)s] 

> c[X, est C, 3 X, est Cy, (X, est C,C,C;)s]. 
Car 
X, est C}C, 3 X, est C,; = X, est (non C,) ou (non C,) ou C; 
et X, est C, 3 X, est C, = X, est (non C,) ou C; 
et, en vertu de (,), la premiére somme logique a une certitude 
supérieure 4 la seconde. 
Mais 1-0 on pourrait aussi bien écrire : 
(4’) cLX, est C\C, 3 X, est Cy, (X, est C,C3)s] 
> cLX, est C, 3 X, est C3, (X, est C,C,)s] 
pourvu que (a’”’) cLX, est C, 3 X, est C3, (X, est C,C3)s] > 0. 
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Le fait donc que X, est C, qui est pourtant essentiel pour notre 
raisonnement, n’aurait, selon cette démonstration, aucune 
importance. 

2-0 on aurait de méme 


(4’’) cLX, est C, (non C,) 3 X, est C5, (X, est C,C,C5)s] 
> c[X, est C, 3 X, est Cz, (X, est C,C.C3)s] 
is (a’”) et (6) 
c[X, est non C, (X, est C, (non C3))(X, est C,C,C,)s] < 1. 


étaient remplies—ce qui n’est pas conforme 4 notre ratsonnement 
par analogie ot le fait que X, est C, et alors pas que X, est non 
C, doit jouer un réle. 

Mais 3-0 cette démonstration ne vaut rien ne fit-ce qu’a 
cause du fait que (4) ne prouve point Ag. 

Car c(a, 3 6, c) > c(a, 2 5, c) n’entraine point 


¢(a,, bc) > ¢(ag, be) 


ce qu'il nous faudrait avoir. 

On a c(a 3 b, c) = 1 — c(a, c) + ea, c) . c(b, ac). 

De la on voit que c(b, ac) augmente avec c(a 3 5B, c) si c(a, c) ne 
change pas. Mais dans notre cas c(a, c) change : 


C(a,, C) < (do, c) c.a.d. 
([X, est C,C,, (X, est C,\C,C3)s] < cLX, est C, (X, est C,C,C3)s], 


a cause de (b’). Cela était donc le nerf du raisonnement. 

La démonstration présentée n’est donc qu’illusoire. Nous ne 
Yaurions pas cité si ce n’était pour éviter qu’elle se présente 
comme juste 4 autrui. 

Je voudrais suggérer enfin, quoique en forme d’esquisse seule- 
ment, un fondement du raisonnement par analogie (au sens 
propre du mot) qui me semble, peut-étre, réaliser les intuitions 
de validité attachées & ce raisonnement, ne fit-ce que partielle- 
ment. 

Désignons par s, la thése que (X)X est C; 3 X est C, ott “ (X)” 
désigne un opérateur général, c.a.d. la thése que pour tout (X), si 
X est C3, X est C,. 

Alors observant (a’) et (b) nous avons 


(5) c[X, est C3, (X_ est C,C,)s,s] > cLX, est Cy, (X, est C,)s,s]. 


Car (5) est un cas spécial de 7. Il y suffit de remplacer “h ” 
par “ X, est C;”, “jf,” par “ X, est C,” et “s” par “ X, est 
C38”. 
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Autrement dit, “ X, est C;” forme avec “s,” une raison 
logique de “ X, est C,”’; ¢.a.d., dans la supposition s,, l’existence 
de la qualité C, en un objet est une condition nécessaire pour 
existence de C3. 

Si nous savions p.ex. qu’une température modérée est nécés- 
saire pour l’existence de la vie, le fait que Mars la posséde aug- 
menterait la certitude qu’il y a 1a la vie. 

Supposons maintenant que nous avons 


(aY) ¢(s,, s) > 0. 


Alors une observation que X, est C, si nous le savons C, aug- 
mente la certitude que C, est nécéssaire pour C,, c.a.d. la certitude 
de s,, et nous avons 

(6) ¢[s,, (X, est C,C,C5)s] > c[s,, (X, est C,C;)s], 
de nouveau 4 cause de 7—il y faut remplacer “h” par “s,”, 
“f” par “X, est C,” et “s” par “(X, est C,C;)s”. Les 
conditions (a) et (b) pour 7 deviennent ici (a!¥) et notre (5). 

Or il reste 4 spécifier les conditions ou (5) et (6) méneraient a 
Ag. 

On pourrait penser aussi & une application du “ Principe de 
Variation Limitée ” de Keynes ! (précisé par Broad *) au fonde- 
ment du raisonnement par analogie au sens propre du mot. 
Selon ce principe tous les qualités d’un objet dépendent d’un 
certain nombre de ses “ qualités fondamentales ” F,, F,,... F, 
indépendantes mutuellement. 

Cependant ce principe ne nous est d’aucune aide. 

Car: Admettons-le d’abord dans sa forme logiquement plus 
faible et supposons notamment une dépendance telle qu’a chaque 
qualité C, de l’objet correspond un sous-groupe du groupe F;, 
F,, . . . F;, dont l’existence est suffisante pour l’existence de C, ; 
mais ce sous-groupe ne doit pas étre unique, c.a.d. plusieurs sous- 
groupes différents peuvent impliquer C,. Alors la preuve de A, 
ne pourrait procéder que par |’intermédiaire de (4), c.a.d. par la 
voie de notre démonstration précédente qui s’est avérée illuso- 
rique—a moins que le principe ne soit compris davance de 
maniére équivalente a A,.° 


‘ 


1“ Principle of Limited Variety: A Treatise on Probability,” 1921. 

2 Oeuvre citée. 

3 Une modification du Principe de Keynes ouvrirait il me semble-t-il, 
une autre voie permettant peut-étre de fonder A,. Soit /’, le sous-groupe 
de F,, F,,... F, correspondant 4 C,. Au lieu de poser que F, implique 
C, comme chez Keynes posons que (F) [|X est C,, X est F (F contient F,)s] 
=| 
Alors 
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Entendons maintenant la dépendance entre C, et le sous- 
groupe correspondant comme une dépendance réciproque, c.a.d. 
le groupe impliquant C, est unique. Alors A, est prouvé aussi 
@ condition seulement que C, appartient au sous-groupe corre- 
spondant & C,, c.a.d. que s, a lieu, ou @ condition qu’au moins la 
certitude de s, est augmentée par la coéxistence de C, et C, et 
que les conditions 4 spécifier pour que (5) et (6) conduisent & A, 
sont remplies. Mais ces deux conditions ce sont justement 
celles de notre esquisse. 

Le principe de Keynes n’ajouterait donc rien au fondement du 
raisonnement considéré et par conséquent il est ici superflu. 

(7) ¢[X est C3, X est C,C, (CC, contient F;)s] = 1 et c[X est C3, X est 
C,(C, contient F;)s] = 1. 

Mais (8) ¢(C,C, contient F', s) > ¢(C, contient Fy, s). 

: y reste alors a spécifier les conditions sous lesquelles (7) et (8) ménent 

® 








IV.—DISCUSSION. 


IS THERE A SPECIFIC PROBLEM OF APPLICATION FOR 
PROBABILITY ? 


I. THe PROBLEM. 


In discussions about mathematical probability two main problems 
have attracted attention, the problem of the foundation of mathe- 
matical probability, and the other problem, not less discussed, of 
the application of mathematical probability to the natural and 
social sciences. I shall deal with the second problem, the problem 
of application. 

There have been two views about this question : “‘ The application 
of mathematical probability is a specific problem, vastly different 
from the problem of the application of any other branch of mathe- 
matics ’’, and “The application of mathematics is an important 
problem, but it is essentially the same for probability as for algebra, 
calculus, geometry, mechanics, and so on The reasons brought 
forward by the first party have never convinced me, but though I 
inclined to the second opinion, I often had the impression that the 
arguments of the second party were not more convincing. I believe 
the essential points of the problem have mostly been neglected by 
both parties. 

The first party will argue as follows : If I have measured the length 
of a rigid body and I am not satisfied with the accuracy of the 
measurement, I can measure again with a finer scale, and I shall be 
sure that the new value will lie between the bounds of precision of 
the first (otherwise I have not had a rigid body), and so I can continue 
ad libitum with more and more refined scales ; if then I avail myself 
of an unlimited sequence of scales, the degree of accuracy of which 
converges to zero, I shall get a converging sequence of “ approxi- 
mating ” values for the length of the body; more precisely, the 
length of the body will be defined as the limit of this converging 
sequence. 

But how shall I proceed, if I am to determine the chances of head 
or tail with a coin? When after 1000 throws I have found 500 
times head and 500 times tail, I shall assert that I have been throwing 
an unbiassed coin. If then, in order “ to refine this measurement ” 
I throw 10,000 times and find 5000 times head and 5000 times tail, 
I shall again assert that the chance of head or tail with this coin 
is $; but really I cannot assert it with any more precision than after 
the first ‘‘ measurement ”’, because it is quite possible that another 
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refinement, 4.e. another, more ample, series of experiments will 
produce the chances 0 for head and 1 for tail. Hence each measure- 
ment, 7.e, each series of trials, will yield certain experimental values 
« for the chance of head and 1 — « for the chance of tail, but the 
error of each measurement will be max («, 1 — «) > 4, independently 
of the length of the series, and there are no means of contracting the 
bounds of accuracy. From this results an essential difference 
between the measurement of a length and the measurement of a 
probability. 

I can agree completely with this conclusion, and if we were to 
substitute in the last argument the probable error for the maximally 
possible error, we should only postpone the difficulty. Probability 
is, indeed, quite a different thing from length. This observation, 
however, does not at all justify the conclusion that probability 
differs just as much from all other mathematical notions, and that 
there is a specific problem of the application of probability. Quite 
the contrary is the case: Length, weight, and time are said to be 
the best known mathematical notions,! and therefore they happen 
to be considered as the most typical too, though they are not at all 
typical. Really length, weight, and time are quite exceptional 
mathematical notions of a particularly simple structure. Prob- 
ability is much more typical of most mathematical notions in respect 
of their relation to experimental sciences. This is the thesis I shall 
more precisely formulate and prove. 


II. THree CatTecories oF MAGNITUDES. 


In the following we shall deal with mathematical notions that can 
be represented by a numerical variable (or, somewhat more generally, 
by a finite set of such). Length, time, weight, probability, limit, 
differential quotient, integral, maximum, minimum, vector, density 
are such notions ; but function, vector distribution, infinite sequence, 
operator do not belong to this category of simple variables, but to 
that of functional variables. 

As regards their physical meaning and the method of measuring 
them, the simple variables or magnitudes can be classified as follows : 
The most elementary and fundamental ones are those magnitudes that 
can be measured exactly, without any error: the number of points 
on a die, the number of persons in a room, the number of electrons 
within an atom, the energy level of a particular H-atom, the “ head 
or tail ’—all those magnitudes, in short, that can be measured by 


1T have ranged length, weight, and time within mathematics. Any 
sufficiently formalised concept of theoretical sciences is allowed to be 
regarded as a mathematical concept. It does not concern the mathematical 
content, whether I deal with force fields or vector distributions, whether 
in treating the differential system dz;/dt = f,(x,,...,%,) I call m the 
dimension or the degree of freedom, whether I call ¢ the time or the para- 
meter. 
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counting in a discrete, monadic, atomic set. I shall call these mag- 
nitudes qualities, because their different admitted values can be 
discerned from each other just as though they were individual 
properties. Measuring these qualities can easily be reduced to 
answering disjunctive questions ; indeed, when counting I have to 
decide at every step whether to continue or not to continue; by 
means of repeated alternatives we can classify the underlying object 
with regard to its measure, which will be indeed a pure quality. 

Measuring qualities is the foundation for the measurement of 
quantities proper, such as length, weight, time, which have a more 
or less continuous character. At the beginning of this article I 
described fully the process of measuring this kind of magnitudes by 
an indefinitely refining sequence of scales, each of these scales 
offering only a finite variety of values. £.g. if at the first step I 
have fixed the length of the body as between 10 and 12, I shall 
determine at the following step whether that length lies between 
10 and 10-2, or between 10:1 and 10-3, or between 10-2 and 10-4, 
and so on. If, then, I have fixed the length between 10-6 and 10-8, 
I shall continue to investigate whether it is comprised in the interval 
from 10-60 to 10-62, or from 10-61 to 10-63, and so on. At every 
step I can come to a decision within a finite set of possibilities, or 
—I may say—I have to measure a quality.2_ In most branches of 
science it is assumed that this process of refining can be continued 
indefinitely, and this assumption is essential for that notion of 
magnitude which I have called quantity. Whereas qualities can be 
measured exactly, without any error, quantities can generally only 
be measured to any degree of precision, i.e. with arbitrarily small 
errors. 

The third category of magnitudes will comprise those which 
cannot be measured with any accuracy in the strict sense of the 
word. It would seem that such magnitudes cannot have any im- 
portance for experimental science. But the lacking boundaries for 
the error will be replaced by certain, more or less conventional, 
conjectures about the amount of the error, conjectures which do not 
make any pretension to exactness. For this reason I shall name 
this third kind of magnitudes conjectivities. Probability belongs to 
conjectivities, but differential quotients and integrals of experi- 
mental functions are likewise conjectivities. In order to show this, 
we are obliged to say a few words about the measurement of functions. 


1 See also the author’s Qualitat und Quantitat in der Mathematik, Euclides, 
8 (1932), 88-98. 

2 Without overlapping intervals reduction to qualities cannot be carried 
out. The first to perceive this fundamental feature of the mathematical 
continuum has been L. E. J. Brouwer. The reader will have noticed the 
great influence that Brouwer’s intuitionism has had upon the ideas of the 
author. 
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III. How Can We Measure a Function 2? 


An example of an empirical function is the graph drawn by a 
thermograph, or barograph, or seismograph, which yields tempera- 
ture, or pressure, or amplitudes of the earth’s crust as functions 
of time. The thickness of the designed curve causes a certain 
inexactness, which does not essentially differ from the inexactness 
we have met with when measuring lengths. But there is another 
inexactness caused by the inertia of the measuring apparatus. 
When I diminish its inertia, I shall find that the “ refined ’’ curve 
does not lie between the bounds given by the thickness of the original 
curve. In consequence of its inertia the apparatus cannot follow 
quickly enough the oscillations which it is to measure, and conse- 
quently it is compelled to record only certain temporal means of the 
“true” function (in fact they need not be real means). Conse- 
quently the “ refined ” function may differ as much as you like from 
the original one, if we understand by the distance of two functions 
f and g the max | f—g|. 

In practice we avoid these difficulties by certain assumptions 
about the continuity of the measured function f, i.e. we suppose 
that there is a “ continuity standard ” belonging to f, 7.e. a function 
8(e) such that in each interval of length 6 the oscillation of our 
function f does not exceed «. Whenever I know such a continuity 
standard it is sufficient to measure our function f only in a finite 
net of points with mesh < 4, in order to calculate the whole f in all 
points with a precision e¢, and finally the integral with a precision l-« 
(where J is the length of the integration path). If I have to calculate 
the derivative of the measured function, assumptions about con- 
tinuity will not suffice ; then they must be strengthened by analogous 
assumptions about the difference quotients of the function in question. 
But let us content ourselves with continuity. For this purpose it is 
not sufficient to suppose mere continuity, i.e. the mere abstract 
existence of the continuity standard 6(e), but we must fully specify 
the kind of continuity, we must really know the continuity standard 
8(e), otherwise we have not made any progress. The continuity 
standard 8(«), however, cannot be measured ; it is a pure assumption, 
which is always made in practice. Mostly it is not explicitly made, 
mostly even it is made in a somewhat emotionally influenced manner : 
when we have been given a certain finite set of points, we inter- 
polate by a not too violent curve which satisfies our esthetic feelings, 
e.g., having measured with the well-known apparatus of Altwood 
fall paths as functions of fall times, we interpolate the experimental 
values by the “‘ most simple” function that agrees with them, a 
quadratic function. There are more objective methods of inter- 
polation (a very important one is based upon probability), but 


1If I want to calculate the integral of a function, it would be more 
natural to define distance of two functions in a manner more adapted to 
this purpose, but this alteration would not at all influence our conclusions. 
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though they are more objective, they are not less arbitrary, and 
when based upon probability they even recreate the problems they 
werei ntended to solve. Thus measurements of functions are 
completed by certain more or less conventional “ conjectures ”’, for 
which reason I have named the magnitudes in question conjectivities. 

The same difficulties arise when we deal with infinite sequences 
with the aim of calculating their limits or sums. An infinite sequence 
a, is a function of a discrete, but unbounded argument, viz. the natural 
number n. The only difference is that now extrapolation is to be 
substituted for interpolation ; after having observed a finite partial 
sequence we shall ‘‘ approximate” the required limit, e.g. by the 
arithmetical mean of the observed finite sequence, hoping that 
continued observation would not lead to big differences. As regards 
the question we are occupying ourselves with (calculation of limits) 
there is no essential difference between interpolation and extra- 
polation. For if we transform the discrete function @, into the 
function f (=) = d,, we are led to a problem that resembles inter- 
polation more than extrapolation, and the solution of this problem 
yields the limit of a, as the value of f(x) for x = 0. 

Empirical probability is just such a limit, viz. the limit of the 
relative frequencies of an event ; and the same problem of applica- 
tion we found when dealing with integrals, differential quotients, 
and limits, was just our point of departure when we formulated the 
problem of application for probability. 


IV. Tue Circotvs VITIOsSUS. 


Our thesis has been the lack of a specific problem of application in 
the case of probability. I should be exaggerating if I affirmed that 
I have entirely proved this thesis. But I have certainly proved 
that if there is such an essential difference between probability and 
other conjectivities, it must be sought in another direction than was 
meant by the proposers of the problem. I expect the following 
objection : Probability is also used to estimate, to conjecture, the 
“ probable” error of measurements ; consequently probability is 
responsible for a circulus vitiosus, and for this reason probability 
occupies a singular position in the application of mathematics to 
experimental sciences. As to the circulus vitiosus, I agree. When 
regarding the oscillations of the measured relative frequencies around 
their mean value as a new experimental series in order to apply again 
the theory of probability, and thus to conjecture the probable error 
of the measured probability, I can be satisfied to regard this as a 
purely formal, conventional method of conjecturing the probable 
error ; but as soon as I again propose our main problem, I surely 
should make a circulus with regard to the solution of our general 
problem (not necessarily with regard to our special underlying scien- 
tific problem). The circulus vitiosus, however, is a universal phenom- 
enon in the foundations of science. The most striking example is: 
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conjecturing the error of electrical experiments by means of the 
electrical theory of measuring instruments. In this case the mathe- 
matical theory of electricity is used to solve the application problem 
for theory of electricity. 


V. CoMPACTNESS. 


My arguments are exhausted, but nevertheless I am not yet at the 
end of my paper. On the contrary—what follows should be con- 
sidered as its most important part. The difference between conjec- 
tives and quantities, which has appeared to be the very thing re- 
sponsible for the ostensible difference between probability and other 
magnitudes, has much deeper foundations that we have as yet 
pointed out. Measuring quantities proceeded in an infinite sequence 
of steps, each of them consisting of the measurement of a quality, 7.e. 
of the decision between a finite set of possibilities. The mathematical 
expression of this fact is that the space of all possible measurements 
is compact. 

Let us define compactness. A space will be compact if there 
exists for every positive € a finite system of sets each of them being 
< e and together covering the whole space.1_ Or more intuitively : 
For every positive e I can place a finite number of police-men, each 
with a domain < e, and together watching the whole space. Thepoint 
of a compact space is a quantity according to our definition. For 


putting « = = I can fix the position of an experimental point in the 


. ; . : 1 
space with reference to the finite set of police-men of domain « a 


and by increasing » indefinitely I can indefinitely increase the 
precision ¢ of fixing the point I am to measure. If the space were 
not compact, there would not be any means of doing so. 

Thus we are led to presume that a conjectivity is a point of a non- 
compact space. For the sake of simplicity we shall prove it in the 
example of the space R of continuous functions y = f(x) from a 
bounded interval of z’s to a bounded interval of y’s. We shall 
show that R is non-compact, if the distance of two elements of R 
(functions), f and g, is defined by max|f—g]|. (Any other de- 
finition adapted to application would furnish the same result.) Let 
us have (in opposition to our proposition) a finite system of “ police- 
functions’ with a domain < e«, watching the whole space. A 
function lying within a distance < « from one (or more) of these 
police-functions cannot oscillate much more vehemently than the 
most violent of them. But really I can find in my space R, i.e. 


* Really this is not the definition of “compact”’, but of “totally bounded” 
or “conditionally compact”’. For our purpose the difference can be 
neglected. 
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among all continuous functions, functions that oscillate as im- 
petuously as you like—and that is a contradiction of the notion of 
compactness. 

Conjectivities are points of non-compact spaces. What is the 
mathematical meaning of the methods of measuring conjectivities 


“ec ° 


by conjectures (about the “ probable ”’ error)? I say that conjec- 
turing means: Compactify the underlying space—in a more or less 
artificial manner. When we measure a function in some points and 
then interpolated, we must make certain assumptions about con- 
tinuity. Let us formulate such assumptions more precisely as 
follows: There is an arbitrary, but fixed, constant C such that all 
our functions may not oscillate in any interval of length < 8 more 
than C3. The space Rg of functions restricted by this postulate will 
be compact. (Besides this postulate we maintain the earlier one 
that a’s and y’s must be bounded,e.g.0OS¢51,0SySl.) For 


given an « > 0, I can put d = and then mark a finite set of z’s 
with the mesh d and a finite set of y’s with the mesh e. Let 
@,<@,<...<& 


be this set of z’s, and b,<b,<...< 5, thisset ofy’s! Then I 
shall construct police-functions as follows: f(a,) shall be one of the 
values b,, b,,. . ., b;, say b,; then f(a.) shall be 6,-4, or bj, or by 4, 
generally if f(a,) = 6, then f(a,4,) = b,-,, or b,, or b,4,. Between a, 
and a, between a, and az, and so on, I shall define f as a linear function, 
i.e. @ straight line, so that the whole f will be a polygon. All these 
police-functions form a finite set, and it is easy to see that every 
function of Rg must belong to the e-domain of at least one of these 
police-functions—just the property of compactness. 

Thus I have shown (by an example) that measuring conjectivities 
means compactification of the space—in our case by selecting a 
compact subspace Ry from R. The subspace—and consequently 
the compactification—depends upon the number C ; when I increase 
C, Rg will increase too. In principle there is no natural bound for 
C; and hence there is no natural compactification. Therefore 
conjecturing must be a more or less arbitrary, conventional process. 


VI. Some Frnat Remarks, IN ORDER TO AVOID 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


You can object : There is no reason to suppose the possibility of 
arbitrary fine measurements, for we don’t know arbitrary fine scales, 
and maybe there is no notion of magnitude beyond certain very 
small bounds. But you can also continue: There are no rigid 
bodies, thus there are are no quantities. And: Why suppose the 
constancy of the points on a die? Nature is so unrigid as to not 
admit even the existence of qualities. I agree: Strictly there is no 
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difference between qualities, quantities, and conjectivities. But 
strictly there is no possibility of continuing any process indefinitely , 
and thus there are no applied mathematics either. The constant die 
points, the rigid body, and so on, are mathematical constructions 
and mathematically consistent ; exaggeration of certain physical 
properties (mostly named idealisation) is the indispensable basis of 
any theory, and the aim of this paper has been to show that these 
exaggerations involve a division of magnitudes into three kinds, and 
that probability with others belongs to the third kind, the kind of 
conjectivities, which never can be consistently regarded as quantities 
proper. 
Hans FREUDENTHAL. 











V.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Philosophy of George Santayana. (“The Library of Living 
Philosophers”, Vol. II). Edited by Pavt Arruur ScuHitpp. 
Chicago: Northwestern University, Evanston, 1940. Pp. 
xvi + 699. $4.00. 


In accord with the general plan of the series of volumes of which 
the present one is the second, the book opens and closes with state- 
ments by the philosopher who is the subject of discussion. The 
first part bears the general title of “A General Confession” and 
consists of two sections which admirably complement each other. 
First there comes a kind of intellectual autobiography, previously 
published under the title of Brief History of my Opinions, and then 
follows a retrospective summary reprinted from the Preface to 
the Collected Edition of the author’s works. The last hundred 
pages, under the caption ‘“‘ Apologia pro sua Mente ”’, restate the 
main doctrines of Santayana with a view to meeting adverse criticisms 
that have been passed by the other contributors to the volume, 
clearing away misunderstandings, and elaborating the philosopher’s 
own tenets. There are eighteen commentators and critics and their 
essays cover almost every aspect of Santayana’s writings, his poetry 
and novel not being left out. 

A reviewer is embarrassed in dealing with a book of such varied 
contents. The task is almost like that which would devolve upon 
a person who undertook to write in a single article about philosophic 
views expressed by nineteen different philosophers about the state 
of the world in general, the nominal subject, whether philosopher 
or the world, continuing to go the same way in which he or it was 
going before, when all is said and done. Nevertheless, in the case 
of the present volume there is a unity that is other than nominal. 

The quality of this unity may be expressed by saying that the 
book affords no great promise of fulfilling the expectation quoted 
by the Editor from F. C. S. Schiller in the general Introduction ; 
namely, that interminable controversies would be avoided if a living 
philosopher were asked by other living philosophers a few searching 
questions. But just as somehow the differing comments of 
philosophers on the nature of the world finally add to its depth of 
meaning for the rest of us, so the appraisals and comments offered 
us in this volume serve a worthier purpose than putting an end to 
controversy. We have an enriched exposition of the doctrines of 
Santayana, and we have, through the medium of comments and 
criticisms, the gift of many statements that are intrinsically 
significant, whether or not they are relevant to Santayana as their 
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alleged theme. The present book, moreover, is strikingly free, 
as a whole, from arguments based merely upon previously fixed 
systems. The writers discuss problems with which Santayana has 
concerned himself rather than reiterate their own ‘isms. 

The variety of interpretations put forth may almost be taken 
as an ironical confirmation of one aspect of Santayana’s own 
philosophy—his belief in thoroughgoing relativity, and the fact 
that he does not altogether, in this special instance, welcome its 
exhibition suggests a difficulty inhering in his own position. The 
variety and relativity is a reminder that a reviewer who expresses 
any responses of his own is assuming, uninvited, the position of 
a further contributor. Hence to make clear at the outset my own 
position I shall say that I have found the first essay in the volume, 
that of Mr. Brownell, the one which most fully and sensitively 
arouses my intellectual sympathy with respect to both the positive 
and the negative aspects of the philosophy about which he writes. 
Brownell says of Santayana that he “ reveals things to you by his 
insight ; this is his inspiration; he does not stimulate you by his 
purpose’. He isa former student in Santayana’s classes at Harvard ; 
he has evidently continued to be a student of the writings of his 
old teacher, and he has imbued himself with the method he ascribes 
to the latter. Of the great versatility of Santayana, he says, “‘ This 
is less the objectivity that usually is attributed to him than a kind 
of cosmic sympathy for all the forms and variations of being ”’. 
This sympathy finds expression in the manifest textural qualities 
of Santayana’s thinking, his interest in contextual quality and 
the union in his work of poetry and dialectic. 

What is called “interest in contextual quality ”’ is expressed, 
according to Brownell, in the distinctive colour assumed by uni- 
versals in the philosophy of Santayana. For the universals of the 
latter emerge from “contextual matrices warm and glowing ”’, 
they are “literary universals, not mathematical”’; they are not 
imposed, as the latter are, ‘from without”. Since ‘“ contextual 
colours and suggestions change with every breadth, shimmering 
and moving like the surface of the sea, the universals arising in 
them are temporary”. This statement does not contradict the 
uniform assertion of Santayana that universals are eternal. For 
it is of universals beheld by “ spirit’ that Brownell is speaking, 
and Santayana’s dominant interest is in universals in precisely this 
relation. The insouciance with which spirit—and also Santayana— 
dismisses one essence and accepts another one is part of the “ de- 
liverance ” that is the good and the joy of the spiritual life. To the 
spirit, some essences are ideals, and the latter, Santayana says, are 
ends not in the sense of an accomplished work, but as “the good 
of that finished work in the vision and emotion it can awaken in 
the mind that, at some supreme moment, understands it best ”’. 
And “this moral ideality, he expressly says, being relative to 
apprehension, may accrue or may lapse ”’. 
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I believe that Brownell is right in thinking the fact that “ the 
colour and poetry of thought ”’ is the chief concern of Santayana 
is the main source of the difficulty experienced in grasping his 
meaning ; if, indeed, it is properly subject to the rude act of grasp- 
ing. It is rather to be felt by a kind of empathy. There is 
something of this direct quality in every philosopher who has 
something new and different to say. But it is at its height in 
Santayana. It is at this point that, according to Brownell, 
Santayana himself has difficulty in making his poetic strain fuse 
with the dialectic; or, since fusion is too much to expect, diffi- 
culty in getting them to live in the same house. For poetry is 
akin to the natural, which in Santayana’s view is the material, 
the existential, while dialectic is concerned with the non-existential, 
with essences that are non-material. Both poetry and the natural, 
according to this commentator, “‘ arise in the dense and uncontroll- 
able experience of life. They press up irresistibly. They are concrete 
or many-sided, stubborn, integral in themselves. ... They are 
lyrical, both of them, in the sense that they are gratuitous, spon- 
taneous songs, as it were, in our experience. Essence and dialectic 
belong elsewhere.” And in his General Confession, Santayana 
says, ‘‘ The intention of my philosophy has certainly been to attain, 
if possible, such wide intuition and to celebrate the emotions with 
which they fill the mind ’—a sentence in which “such” refers to 
moments when “routine gives place to intuition, and experience 
is synthesised and brought before the spirit in its sweep and truth ” 
—truth being not so much literal as an embodiment of essence in 
existence. 

Santayana objects to having the epithet “esthetic” applied 
to his philosophy, the word being to him, I believe, redolent of 
objectionable “ stheticism”. But I cannot see that he would 
or could object to having his point of view called poetic, especially 
if “religious” is understood in connexion with poetic. I believe 
this phase of his philosophy is that which has given to so many 
readers that which I myself have derived from it: instruction, 
wealth of suggestion, added insight, and the kind of “ inspiration ” 
that enables one to face the conditions of life more happily. It is 
in this direct field rather than in the technical realm of his later 
works that his own genius has, I believe, found congenial expression. 
To quote from Brownell once more: “ Santayana’s philosophy is 
mainly moral in interest and is concerned with the conditions of 
life, the emergence of values and the possibilities of happiness. 
. . . Santayana is not interested in nature from its own point of 
view, as the scientist is or thinks he is, but in the bearing of nature 
on man, on his possibility of knowledge and his chances for happi- 
ness.” I cannot take this statement as an adverse criticism. For 
to me it expresses the difference between the aim and quality of 
the love of wisdom, which is philosophy, and love of knowledge, 
which is science. 
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It is not at this place, then, that arise the difficulties which inhere 
in Santayana’s thought. These difficulties are, I think, indicated 
by Brownell when he says that Santayana’s philosophy may be 
regarded as a “‘ Naturalism honestly docile to obvious facts but so 
tortured by memories of scholasticism that the face of it is hardly 
recognisable’. I find this sentence contains the gist of all serious 
criticisms that may be brought against Santayana. In order that 
it be applicable we must, however, broaden the scope of the word 
“ scholasticism ”’. We have to take into account what is—(what, 
that is, seems to me to be)—the subordination of his own insight 
and quality to a number of historic systems. There is the memory 
of Plato (with judicious eliminations) in his theory of essence; of 
Aristotle in the theory of substance (at least, in name, for I doubt 
if Aristotle would recognise his immutable and eternal beings in 
the plastic, potential and completely contingent “matter” of 
Santayana); of Democritus and Lucretius in his “ materialism ”’. 
Memory of Spinoza is manifested in his psycho-physical parallelism 
—though here again the historic correctness of this interpretation 
may be doubted—and his moral relativism. The memory of Locke 
and of Locke’s psychological successors saturates his view of im- 
mediate experience, resulting in what he calls transcendentalism. 
This memory is the source of his “ solipsism of the moment’, and 
thereby of the necessity for treating “‘ matter” as a mere, although 
necessary, “presupposition”. The intensity of this memory is 
the source of what he supposes is thoroughgoing scepticism, although 
if he had ever entertained any doubt whatever about the validity 
of an interlude in modern epistemological psychology, his wholesale 
scepticism would have itself been sceptically viewed. 

It is the complex of these memories that determines the formula- 
tion of Santayana’s own otherwise delicate, free, sensitive insights. 
In consequence, he is diverted from developing them in their own 
direction. Ido not mean that scholarly knowledge is not a necessary 
part of philosophical equipment, but that in his case it is used to 
hinder rather than help the growth that seems to be intrinsic to his 
humanistic naturalism. In view of the contrast and conflict between 
the parts of Santayana’s writings which express his own direct 
experience with its poetic colour and depth, reflecting his personal 
observations of life, and those parts which provide the formal 
skeleton of his system (whose bones protrude in his later works), 
Brownell’s use of the word “tortured” hardly seems too strong. 
However, there is so much in present-day philosophy that is all 
but entirely composed by piecing together remnants of older 
systems that we are grateful to Santayana that he has given us so 
much from his own proper sources. But at the same time, this 
very gift is what makes one regretfully aware of the obtrusive 
presence of the other constituent. 

I have done injustice, outwardly at least, to other contributors 
ia allotting so much space to Brownell’s article. But I have an 
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excuse in the fact that what I have quoted from him strikes a note 
sounded in most of the other essays; in sympathetic and adverse 
ones alike. There is practically no writer who does not have occasion 
to speak of the diverse strains composing the system of Santayana. 
It was practically inevitable, in view of his topic, “ Santayana’s 
Philosophic Inheritance”, that Mr. Sullivan, the author of the 
second essay, should notice it. He closes by saying, “I have 
completed this brief survey of three traditional themes in Santayana’s 
philosophy, his Platonism, materialism and scepticism”. In a 
later contribution, Boas, in his acute and instructive essay on 
“Santayana and the Arts”, writes, “One of the secrets of 
Santayana’s power as critic and philosopher of art lies in the three- 
fold nature of his philosophy. A lesser man would have felt the 
necessity of ‘reconciling’ the realms of matter, essence and spirit. 
He would have reduced two of them to the third and left us a 
universe so neat and orderly that the world we live in would have 
become inexplicable.” This is well said, and so is his earlier sentence 
which remarks that “each realm turns out to be incomplete and 
to give no satisfactory picture in itself of the entire universe ”, 
There is, however, an alternative to reducing two of these elements 
to the third one. In a less confined treatment of the underlying 
naturalism, life and mind would both present themselves as direct 
and vital manifestations in which inherent potentialities of nature 
are expressed. Exploration of this possibility might have found 
a common source for all three, while a diversity of manifestations, 
incompatible with artificial neatness and trimness, would also 
have appeared. 

It would be wearisome to pursue this particular theme literally 
throughout the whole series of essays. It is, however, pertinent 
to one central topic, morality as pre-rational, rational, and post- 
rational, to note that Rice’s article on “The Philosopher as Poet 
and Critic ” holds that Santayana’s prose is more successfully poetic 
than his verse, while it connects each one of the three poets dis- 
cussed in Santayana’s Three Philosophical Poets with one of the 
three historic strains mentioned. He quotes from Santayana 
a pertinent passage to the effect that a complete poet would unite 
elements that are divided in the three men who are discussed. 
Namely, the immediate experience of Goethe; the naturalism of 
Lucretius; and the spirituality of Dante. For he “ should live 
in the continual presence of all experience and respect it ; he should 
at the same time understand nature, the ground of that experience ; 
and he should also have a delicate sense for the ideal echoes of his 
own passions, and for all the colours of his possible happiness”. 
It would seem as if in the work of this complete poet the three 
strains would not exist side by side in different “realms ”’, which 
turn out to be Santayana’s philosophy of water-tight compartments, 
but would have the vital connection with one another which springs 
from community of origin and nurture. 
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Mr. Cory seems more the disciple, not just the student, than other 
contributors. And in connection with the crucial place of the 
problem of the relation of the pre-rational, rational, and the spiritual, 
or post-rational, it is noteworthy that he finds that the earlier 
books, constituting the biography of The Life of Reason, are infected 
with a moral taint so that the series beginning with Scepticism 
and Animal Faith is philosophically superior, since free from this 
taint. It is suggested that the infection was a product of the 
American environment, where the domination of morals by Calvin- 
istic Puritanism combined superstitious elements with predestina- 
tion to worldly success and wealth. Santayana was thereby led 
to wish to present happier and more human morals. It is at least 
significant that in his reply to criticisms, Santayana attributes 
the hostility of his Harvard colleagues, James and Royce, to their 
respective “ moralisms”’ and thinks that it continues to be the 
“latent and permanent source of almost all the hostility I en- 
counter’, including the “ more severe strictures passed upon me 
in this book ”’. 

It would seem inevitable that any philosophy which is natural- 
istic would concern itself with the problem of the connection between 
the pre-human and pre-moral base and the moral interests that 
play so large a part in human life. It would seem that a natural- 
istic philosophy would have to face this question quite apart from 
moralistic concern. It is the central issue of all modern thought, 
being statable, in non-moral terms, as the problem of the relation 
of the subject-matter of the physical and biological sciences to all 
phases of human experience, knowing included. There can be no 
doubt that ‘‘ the severe strictures’ of the present volume are those 
of Munitz, Edman and Vivas, and that they are directly concerned, 
in one way or another, with the split which they find existing between 
the alleged naturalistic base of Santayana and his treatment of 
morally and scientifically human experience.! 

While these three essayists arrive at the conclusion that the split 
which Santayana finally makes between naturalism and human 
experience in its scientific, artistic and moral aspects is not in- 
herent in naturalism, being the product of an arbitrary factor in 
Santayana’s thought, they reach the conclusion by different paths. 
Edman points out that even in the Life of Reason there are two 
important tenets which foreshadow the doctrines of the later works. 
But his main purpose is to show that the later Santayana has 


11t is to be regretted that in his reply to the two first-named critics, 
Santayana for once abandons the urbanity which otherwise marks even 
his most ironical comments. It was unnecessary to the point of gratu- 
itousness to attribute their attitude to “ political and racial zeal’’, and 
in a less irritated mood Santayana might perceive that the collection of 
passages which Munitz finds to be inconsistent with one another is not 
the product of “‘ personal animus ’”’, but of preoccupation with a problem 
which Munitz, whether rightly or wrongly, finds to be of central importance. 
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deserted the road which he opened at first and which he walked in 
for the most part. 

The premonitory symptoms were the fact that the practicality 
assigned to thought is Pickwickian, and that ideal society is defined 
not in terms of relationships of human beings with one another, 
but in terms of association of a human being, conceivably solitary, 
with ideal images, the latter being the essences of later doctrine. 
But in the early volumes “art was an activity of remaking the 
natural conditions of life so that they were more appropriate to, 
and more expressive of, ideal interests. Science was a technique 
of efficacious control, religion was an art of moral expression and 
significant metaphor or myth. Spirituality was a name for a life 
lived in terms of a comprehensive ideal called harmony.” The 
substance of Edman’s essay is an exposition of the deliquescence of 
these three ideas in the later series. 

The position of Munitz is not very different, but he traces in some 
detail the conflict between the interpretation of the aim and function 
of science which is given in the Life of Reason and the radical challenge 
to science that seems to him to mark the series beginning with 
Scepticism and Animal Faith. The discussion contains what, 
given the point of view of the writer, is a significant essay on the 
proper function of scepticism, and the conversion by Santayana 
of this office into something wholesale, a transformation that is 
metaphysically rather than logically necessitated. Vivas is more 
critical than these other writers of the views set forth by Santayana 
in the Life of Reason, finding in substance that they prophesy later 
developments. His belief in Santayana’s inherent continuity is 
perhaps one reason why Santayana feels that Vivas misrepresents 
him less than do the other two writers. 

Santayana’s reply to Vivas does not touch upon the latter’s 
suggestion that the moral theory of the Life of Reason was unduly 
influenced “ by the biological approach current in his day ’’, thereby 
missing or misconceiving the réle of the cultural or social. Some- 
thing said by Vivas has led Santayana, however, to make an explicit 
statement of just what he affirms and what he denies in his theory 
of epiphenomenalism ; denial of the efficacy of thought as conscious- 
ness and spirit, although in some passages efficacy is ascribed to 
reflection and reason. In passages of the latter tenor, reflexion, 
Santayana says, is an integral part of the ‘“‘dynamic material 
world”. Sensation, emotion, and thought are materially efficacious 
just because or as far as they are material. There is no intention 
to deny that a thoughtful person will behave differently from a 
thoughtless one. But it is the person, with a body, or rather as 
a body, which thus behaves; and not a hypostatic consciousness 
or spirit. Whether persons in general, as distinct from some 
philosophers, have ever really held any other view than this of the 
efficacy of intelligence might be worth consideration. In any 
case, it bears out in this particular point Santayana’s contention 
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that his philosophy makes articulate the intent of common sense. 
However, from the standpoint of Santayana’s system, his epiphe- 
nomenalism is but a reassertion that existence and only existence 
acts, essence never. 

The discussion has trenched upon two of the most important 
phases of Santayana’s philosophy: his materialism as to natural 
existence, and his idealism—in its epistemological sense—as to 
consciousness and ideas; the latter being the result of, in his own 
words, the belief that “‘ we must oscillate between a radical tran- 
scendentalism, frankly reduced to a solipsism of the living moment 
and a materialism posited as a presupposition of conventional 
sanity’. Dennes’ article upon ‘“ Santayana’s Materialism” is a 
carefully documented study of the nature of matter as it is presented 
in the writings of Santayana. He has no difficulty in showing 
that ‘‘ matter” is used as a name for existence in so far as existence 
is both enduring and, in its very endurance, powerful and therefore 
continually manifesting itself in change. Matter is plastic because 
it is potential. The union of change and permanence constituting 
existence is the reason, apparently, that Santayana applies to 
existence the name “substance ”’, following in this respect Kant, 
I should say, rather than Aristotle or Spinoza, with whom he 
nominally connects the category of substance. Existence is called 
matter, I take it, for two reasons. It is what is studied in physical 
science, and it is independent of and the cause of everything mental 
or psychological. Putting aside, as it is occasionally a pleasure 
to do, the question of names, Santayana’s position here seems to 
be that of common sense rendered candidly explicit. In one of his 
comments upon Dennes’ paper, Santayana makes a clarifying 
remark about the mental as existence. It exists, he says, as “ the 
ultimate phase of explicitness, in which potentiality becomes 
actuality’. He asks “how should this moral actualisation of 
existence be less existent than the physical potentiality of it?” 
It is interesting to speculate what the result would have been if 
Santayana had worked out his whole philosophy in harmony with 
this remark, instead of making the denial of the existentiality of 
the given a main tenet. 

Dennes’ difficulty is not with the view of the nature of substantial 
existence put forward by Santayana. On this point, he inclines 
to finding in Santayana an expression of the naturalism towards 
which contemporary philosophers, “usually called naturalists, 
empiricists, or positivists, the most critical and careful have, in the 
last decades, and rather laboriously, won their way. ... They 
have shifted from basic categories like matter, motion, sensations, 
mechanism, to such relatively neutral categories as event, quality 
and relation.” This statement is one of the many significant re- 
marks scattered throughout the book which render it important, 
independently of its theme. Dennes finds, however, one outstanding 
exception in this matter of the underlying similarity between 
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Santayana’s views and those toward which empirical naturalism 
has been moving since he began writing. This exception is 
Santayana’s “dogma that nothing given exists”’, and the accom- 
panying denial that what exists can be known, an assertion that, 
in ultimate analysis, it can be merely presupposed. 

This fundamental difference does not seem to me to be an 
accident in Santayana’s system. I should take it rather as proof 
that Santayana had not made, much less anticipated, the kind of 
shift which Dennes finds (quite justly) to mark much contemporary 
philosophy. 

In the following single passage, Santayana shows that he has 
retained intact the earlier categories of “intrinsic character ”’ and 
“causation”; and he also shows the effect of this retention upon 
his ideas of the spiritual life and of the ideality of data. How, he 
asks, ‘‘ should the feelings (namely, those produced by ‘ matter ’) 
thereby aroused in the organism present the intrinsic character 
of the surrounding things? Evidently they will transcribe only 
the effects of those things on the organism.” (‘‘Intrinsic”’ is 
italicised in the original; “effects” and “on” are not.) The 
non-relational nature of character and the survival of the prehistoric, 
pre-continuous, notion of cause in its relation with effect, explain 
his belief in the non-existential character of data and the necessity 
for postulating matter by an act of faith. The latter theory reminds 
one, as it stands, of the phenomenal character of all experienced 
things on account of which Kant reached up to things-in-themselves 
by an act of moral faith. Santayana seems to be bent on rivalling 
Kant by doing for ordinary objects by means of animal faith what 
Kant accomplished for his higher noumenal objects by moral 
faith. 

The failure of Santayana’s views to conform in this respect to 
Dennes’ assimilation of them to recent naturalism seems to me to 
confirm the feeling of Brownell that Santayana suffers from an 
attempt to unite old beliefs and new ideas which in fact are in- 
compatible. The same point is made by Vivas; indeed, the latter 
quotes from Santayana a passage in which the latter says that he 
has sought to “ build a system of philosophy out of disparate and 
complex allegiances, combining them as well as logic allowed, 
without at heart disowning anything”. There is, accordingly, 
the more cause for regret that none of the contributors examines 
critically either Santayana’s uncritical implicit acceptance of what 
he (somewhat strangely) calls ‘transcendentalism’ or his view of 
animal faith. Quite frequently, Santayana deserts, as far as words 
are concerned, the idea of faith, and has recourse to action. In the 
latter passages, which certainly are the ones agreeing with unpre- 
judiced observation, there is no more need to bring in an act of 
faith to account for experience of the natural events which condition 
all ‘“‘ mental ” existences, than there is to account for the fact that, 
say, a vegetable is able to interact with non-vegetable things like 
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air, light and soil. Since human beings live only by interacting 
with things of the environment, it is strange that faith in the 
existence of the latter is said to be a precondition of their ability 
to act and experience. 

I am aware of the great danger in quoting passages in isolation 
from their context, so when I quote the two following passages it 
is not by way of proof of what I have just said, but by way of 
invitation of students to reflect upon them in their total context. 
From the reply in the present volume I take the following: ‘“‘ We 
believe because we act, we do not act because we believe ’’.! 
From an earlier essay, “On Tragic Philosophy”, I quote the 
following: ‘‘ There is inspiration wherever there is mind. The 
sensuous images and categories of thought on which common 
knowledge relies are themselves poetic and wholly original in form, 
being the product of a kind of inspiration in the animal organism. 
But they are controlled in their significance and application by 
experiment in the field of action ’—of action, not a faith lying back 
of action, be it noted. 

The problem of morals, as has been intimated in the course of 
the foregoing remarks, is central in the interpretation of Santayana. 
It receives attention in the essay of Pepper, “ Santayana’s Theory 
of Value ’’, of Lamprecht, ‘* Animal Faith and the Art of Intuition ”’, 
and somewhat more remotely in the contributions of Schilpp, Schaub 
and Russell. It appears whenever the question of value comes up. 
When, however, I say “ problem of morals”, I do not mean the 
problem as to what is the genuine nature of morals, but the question 
of what is the attitude of Santayana’s philosophy toward morals. 
Put as briefly as possible: Is Santayana’s system as a whole funda- 
mentally a theory of morals? Is what many writers would call 
his metaphysics, using the word in a different sense from his use 
when he denies he has any metaphysics, fundamentally a part of his 
doctrine about morals, or is it independent of the latter ; independent, 
moreover, in a way which makes it so fundamental that the theory 
of morals, important as it is in its place, is relatively superficial 
in the whole system ? I do not intend to try to answer the question 
thus raised. In addition to pointing out the frequent recurrence, 
throughout essays on nominally different subjects, of this question, 
I want to say a few words about why and how, as far as I can see, 


1Compare with this remark, the following from the introductory ‘‘ Con- 
fession”’: “The object of this faith is the substantial energetic thing 
encountered in action’; and also pp. 512, 518, 531, ‘‘ My whole reliance 
on action, intent and environment in generating knowledge”’. I am quite 
aware how dialectically easy it might be to translate such passages into 
the official doctrine of Santayana. I quote them to suggest to a sensitive 
reader what might have happened if what these passages seem to say had 
been freely developed in their own terms instead of in those of prior ac- 
ceptance of a psychological doctrine whose necessary implication is the 
“solipsism of the moment ”’. 
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the question is a basic problem for the understanding of Santayana’s 
views. 

Santayana quotes with approval two sentences from the essay 
of Friess and Rosenthal, “‘ Reason in Religion and the Emancipated 
Spirit’, saying in effect that it gives the clue to a sympathetic 
interpretation, as distinct from a misunderstanding, of what is most 
important in his doctrine. The passage reads as follows: “ Does 
not the same foundation, materialism, serve his intellectual and his 
spiritual emancipation? This view-point, I mean, is the ground 
not only of his critique of belief, but also of his freedom to confront 
the world, as he puts it, ‘ martially . . . with courage and good 
humour, rather than supplications and fears?’” Santayana 
comments: “Exactly: this hits the nail on the head, but I think 
the nail might be driven in still further’. And he goes on to re- 
state his “transcendentalism”’ as to immediate experience and 
his description of the spiritual life, adding that his “ materialism 
is therefore simply ordinary perception, sustained in its impulsive 
trust but criticised in its deliverance”’. It seems to me that as long 
as this strain is uppermost what I have called the place of the 
problem of morals in the philosophy of Santayana is resolved by 
giving it a secondary and derived place. And this view seems to 
be the only one consistent with the large place occupied by “ de- 
liverance”’ in “ spiritual life”. Religion appears to be “ taking 
a moral holiday ”’ in a deeper sense than that meant by those who 
first used the phrase. On the other hand, in reply to questions 
asked and criticisms made by some of the contributors—and also, 
if I mistake not, questions he has at times asked himself—Santayana 
seems to hold that the supreme place given to spiritual life is due 
to its being the supreme good. Although it is an instance of post- 
rational morality, yet it is said that rational morality must provide 
a place for it in its own scheme. There is even an intimation that 
it presents the consummate flowering of the highest impulse in 
pre-rational morality. While it would be proper, on a more fitting 
occasion, to consider these apparently different conceptions from 
the dialectical point of view, the reason for bringing up the matter 
here is non-dialectical. It is that this aspect of Santayana’s doctrine, 
when it is viewed as stating a problem, exemplifies what upon the 
whole is the controlling issue of all modern philosophy: The 
relation (or lack of relation) to each other of the elements with which 
the sciences (physical, biological and anthropological) are con- 
cerned and the moral qualities of human life, in the widest sense 
of “ moral ”’. 

Whether one regard the present volume from the standpoint 
of Santayana’s philosophy or as a document illustrating varied 
phases of contemporary philosophic reflection, it is abundantly 
rewarding. I regret in corresponding measure that the particular 
line of exposition I have adopted has prevented mention of the 
essays of Hartshorne, Strong, and Banfi, and has permitted only 
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mere mention of three or four others. The contribution of Bertrand 
Russell is, for example, a very interesting running commentary 
upon a whole series of points in Santayana’s philosophy, throwing 
light also upon points in which each have influenced the other’s 
views. Fortunately, the book, like the world, is open and accessible, 
and each person can take from it according to his ability. I do not 
wish to close without speaking of the unusually high literary quality 
of the different contributions. This quality is assuredly a tribute 
to the power of poetic and persuasive expression characteristic of 
the subject of the essays. It is not merely that every writer refers 
to Santayana’s power in this respect. It is as if having to write 
about him had acted as a spur and even to some degree as an 
inspiration. 
Joun Dewey. 





The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza: A Study in the History and 
Logic of Ideas. By Davin Bipney, Ph.D. Newhaven: Yale 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1940. Pp. 
xvi + 454. 22s. 6d. net. 


Ir is a tribute to the vitality and importance of Spinoza’s meta- 
physical doctrine that although a very large section (Dr. Bidney 
says three-fifths) of the Ethics appears to be devoted to psycho- 
logical analysis, the vast majority of his commentators have either 
neglected this part of his theory, or treated it as of no more than 
subsidiary importance. Inversely, some who have disliked his 
metaphysics have conceded his importance as a psychologist—or 
even, with Dr. Bidney, as “ the founder of scientific psychology ”’. 
In English, so far as I know, this is the first considerable book 
devoted primarily to Spinoza’s psychology, and Dr. Bidney and 
his publishers are therefore to be congratulated upon its appear- 
ance. This must not be taken as implying that I regard Spinoza’s 
psychology as a separable doctrine: indeed, my chief criticism of 
this volume is that it attempts to expound and criticize Spinoza 
as a “scientific psychologist ” while taking insufficient care about 
clearing up the main principles and conceptions of the metaphysical 
basis on which his psychology is founded. One of the great diffi- 
culties in the exposition and estimation of the thought of a meta- 
physical writer on subjects not commonly regarded as metaphysical, 
but as empirical, is that the underlying metaphysical doctrine is 
apt to be ignored, and the account treated as if it were directly 
related to empirical bases. The result is inevitably fatal to both 
interpretation and criticism: for the metaphysical framework is 
not likely to be in harmony with the commonly accepted principles 
and categories of current explanation. A notable example of this 
danger is to be found in the widespread misunderstanding of Spinoza 
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derived from the almost universal failure to grasp his doctrine of 
causality and its relation to the temporal order, and to substitute 
for this the “causal” scheme that belongs to the later empirical 
tradition. To this I shall again refer both below and, I hope, else- 
where. 

Dr. Bidney lays down very clearly in his Preface, and polemically 
in the Introduction, the principles that he adopts in the interpreta- 
tion of Spinoza’s doctrine: he rejects both the tendency of some 
expositors to read into Spinoza “ ideas which belong to a subsequent 
period’, and the “ narrowness of the classical scholars who inter- 
pret his thought entirely by reference to past traditions ”’, and claims 
that he has provided “a scientific interpretation . . . which, 
avoiding all @ priori assumptions as to the unity and coherency 
of the . . . work, has made clear the essential originality of Spinoza 
as well as his relations to traditional ideas”’. At the root of both 
of the rejected methods he finds “ the uncritical assumption of the 
single-mindedness and consistency of Spinoza’s thought” openly 
expressed by writers like Wolf, Hallett, McKeon, Wolfson, and 
Santayana,—their divergence of interpretation being due to their 
bias in favour of finding this consistency through the principles 
developed in a subsequent philosophy, or by reference to classical 
and scholastic thought. To Caird, Blewett, and Martineau Spinoza 
is a pre-Hegelian Hegel; to Wolfson and McKeon he is “ the last 
of the medievals”. The “scientific method of interpreting 
Spinoza’s philosophy ”’ must avoid both the “ normative fallacy ” 
and the “ genetic fallacy’, making “no a priori assumptions as to 
the unity or coherency of Spinoza’s thought ”’, allowing him “to 
speak for himself’’, and basing conclusions ‘“‘ upon the internal 
evidence of his own arguments as well as upon those of the writers 
to whom he referred ’’—the number of these, we may remind our- 
selves, is exceedingly small. The nett result of such a “ scientific ” 
method of interpretation Dr. Bidney finds to be an incoherence in 
Spinoza’s thought derived not from ‘“ chance oversight” but from 
an unresolved conflict in the premisses from which he started: 
notably between the “ mechanistic, structural aspect of his psy- 
chology, and the dynamic, teleological notions ” of the Renaissance. 
Comprehensiveness rather than coherence he finds to be the notable 
characteristic of Spinoza’s thought—an amplitude facilitated by an 
equivocal terminology that enabled him to ‘“‘ demonstrate almost 
anything he wanted”. There is “a logical and historical conflict 
of ideas throughout his thought’, that of “the two major philo- 
sophical traditions; namely, the great tradition originating in 
Plato and Aristotle ...and the atomic-mechanistic tradition 
originating in Democritus, Epicurus and Lucretius”. Though 
Spinoza is himself consciously applying the latter to physical 
nature and (for the first time) to the psychical realm, he is still 
unconsciously held by certain scholastic elements that, unrealized 
by him, are incompatible with the mechanistic theory. So the 
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“psycho-physical determinism breaks down in his psychology, 
epistemology, and ethics”: in psychology, “the autonomy and 
ultimate immortality of intellect’ is inconsistent with the in- 
separability or parallelism of body and mind”; in epistemology, 
there is the confusion between adequate ideas, the criterion of which 
is intrinsic, and true ideas whose criterion is extrinsic ; and in ethics, 
the conatus for self-preservation which is “only a principle of 
inertia’ is an insufficient basis for the necessary ethical notion 
of “a desire for increase of perfection and ‘improvement of the 
understanding’ ”’’, and the ideal of “liberation from temporal 
existence ”’ inconsistent with that of mechanistic-naturalistic theory, 
viz., a “ happiness centred in the temporal efforts for self-preserva- 
tion”. Unlike Bacon, who was ready to discard Scholasticism 
entirely, and to substitute a ‘“‘novum organon”’, Spinoza was a 

iservative who tried to modernize Scholasticism so as to “ render 
. compatible with the science and methodology of the Renaissance ”’. 
vat the attempt was doomed to failure by reason of the native 
incompatibility of these two premisses. The result is that Spinoza’s 
Ethics is essentially incoherent. Yet it contains “‘ genuine and 
original contributions’ towards the synthesis of “the basic in- 
sights of the ancients and the science of the moderns”; and since 
these same issues confront modern psychology and axiological 
theory generally, a critick of his thought is of “the utmost im- 
portance for a better appreciation of the tasks confronting modern 
philosophy ”’. 

Let me say at once that while I recognize up to a point the 
reasonableness of Dr. Bidney’s expository intentions, and the 
value of the arguments and analyses that occupy the main chapters 
of his book, there are some reflexions that seem to me to qualify 
this estimate: (1) While it is clearly inadmissible to import into 
Spinoza’s doctrine alien unifying principles, it does not follow that 
what appears as incoherence and disunity to a thinker immersed 
in the empiricist tradition remains as an unresolvable conflict of 
premisses in a just estimate of his position. It isa dangerous method 
to leave Spinoza to “speak for himself’’ in an age given over to 
largely unconscious empiricist presuppositions, and to reject from the 
start the possibility, indeed the probability, that he thought himself 
able to present a unified doctrine transcending the finalism and 
mechanism of his predecessors and contemporaries. Personally I 
still think it a fair preliminary assumption that Spinoza aimed at 
consistency, and thought that he had achieved it in a reasonable 
degree ; and that it is only legitimate to assert that he failed to do so 
after a serious attempt has been made to recover his point of view. 
It is not enough to take his doctrine at its face value, 7.e. at its value 
when interpreted in the distorting speculum of a subsequently 
developed empiricist tradition. 

(2) It will have been noticed that my précis of Dr. Bidney’s 
methodological summary (which I hope does not seriously mis- 
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represent him) indicates an uncertainty of some importance: there 
is a very great difference between the view of Spinoza as unaware 
of the incompatibility of the mechanistic and finalistic premisses 
of his theory, and as consciously seeking to synthesize them—a 
difference that is only resolvable if we judge that he ought to have 
known better than to attempt it. Yet we can hardly suppose that 
this is Dr. Bidney’s view since he agrees that the issue remains a 
living one in “modern psychology and value theory’. What is 
most probable, in my opinion, is that Spinoza himself did not 
regard the issue of mechanism and finalism as a problem to be solved 
but as one already solved through an independently established 
metaphysical speculation. In his world-view i did not arise. 

(3) Certainly we may be sure that the issue did not strike him 
with any great urgency, for in point of fact he advanced neither 
a mechanistic nor a finalistic view in any part of his philosophy : 
not only are final causes “ human figments ” having no place in the 
Real (whatever place they may hold in the human sphere as it is 
represented by Imaginatio), but the same is equally true of temporal 
“causes”: these too are excluded from the Real as belonging only 
to Imaginatio (time being no more than its auzilio). In the light 
of his metaphysical conception of causality as eternal action, both 
mechanistic and final ‘‘ causation”? are subordinated as derived 
conceptions, finding their synthesis in their source: they are modes 
in which real “ efficient”’, i.e. productive, causation presents itself 
for Imaginatio under the conditions of finite perception. They are 
what I have elsewhere called “‘ categories of our impotence’. This, 
as I think, explains Spinoza’s seeming impercipience in a matter 
that strikes a modern empiricist as an urgent problem: his syn- 
thesis of classico-Scholastic finalism and so-called “Cartesian ” 
mechanism consists in his metaphysical account of the derivation 
of temporal process from eternal potency, and of both “ natural” 
and final “ causality ” from truly “ efficient ” causality—a causality 
that really produces, and not merely introduces or mysteriously 
induces, its effects. Thus Spinoza is neither a determinist in the 
scientific sense, nor a voluntarist in the humanistic sense, nor does 
he attempt to reconcile them without transcendence; much less 
is he unaware of their incompatibility. As the first really to get 
to grips with their incompatibility, and to discover their common 
origin, he was at once the best of the Renaissance philosophers and 
the first of the moderns. 

Dr. Bidney’s treatment is divided into two sections: the ‘“‘ Theory 
of the Emotions” (Part I), and “ Ethical Theory ” (Part II), with 
two chapters added on “Spinoza and Modern Thought” (dis- 
tinguished as Part III in the Table of Contents, but not in the text). 
In the two main Parts he gives a painstaking analysis of Spinoza’s 
psychological and ethical conceptions, and attempts to discover 
their roots in pre-Spinozistic thought and its development under 
the philosopher’s original speculative impetus. In saying that 
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much of his argument seems to me tidy but uninspired I do not 
wish to be taken to imply that these chapters are valueless: they 
are indeed full of informative matter and of apt historical com- 
parison. What they lack is adequate insight into the root prin- 
ciples of Spinoza’s metaphysical thought—and from these Dr. 
Bidney has cut himself adrift from the start by his so-called 
“ scientific method ”’. 

This metaphysical impercipience is clear from the opening page 
of Part I where he lays it down, without the slightest attempt to 
provide evidence, or to disprove evidence to the contrary, that 
“Spinoza’s fundamental thesis is that the soul (anima) like the 
body is a mechanism, a spiritual automaton which acts necessarily 
according to fixed laws of its own, corresponding to the laws of 
physical nature’. Though I agree that it may be almost inevitable 
that an unprepared modern beginner in Spinoza-study will make 
this mistake, there is not a shred of evidence that the philosopher 
regarded either the mind or the body as a mechanism in the modern 
sense of the term, viz., as a quasi-totality of serial and reciprocating 
temporal causes. Doubtless the “imaginative” readings of both 
involve such seriality and reciprocity in time, but that reading is 
essentially inadequate. The use of the term “‘ automatum spirituale ”’ 
(Dr. Bidney should have known that “automa” in the Opera 
Posthuma first edition is only a printer’s error arising from faulty 
line-division) ought to have suggested this, for no finite mechanism 
is an automaton. Real production is eternal, and its necessity not 
that of a temporal series. Indeed, as Hume afterwards showed, 
no temporal succession in itself involves necessity. How far Dr. 
Bidney is from understanding Spinoza’s thought on this point is 
illustrated in his amazing assertion that “an automaton or mechan- 
ism as conceived by Spinoza was essentially passive and not active 
or dynamic. Like Descartes he conceived a mechanism as a 
machine, similar to a watch, which involves the interaction of 
various parts. In a so-called natural automaton the parts of the 
thing not only determine one another but are also determined by 
external things. That is to say”, he goes on, “there really is no 
automaton or self-moved mover, as Plato conceived the psyche 
to be. On the mechanistic, atomic physics there are only moved 
movers, since motion does not pertain intrinsically or necessarily 
to the nature of matter itself, and therefore requires some external 
cause. Nothing is the internal or adequate cause of its motion. 
This accounts for the fact that though Spinoza speaks at times as 
if the body considered as an automaton were capable of actions 
... he is forced nevertheless by the mechanistic presuppositions 
of his physics to consider the body as a mode determined for action 
and existence by external things, and hence as essentially passive. 
Since he postulated an intrinsic agreement between the mind and 
its body, the mind, too, was considered as essentially passive and 
the inadequate cause of its perceptions. Thus both body and 
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mind as so-called automata were really mechanical modes in relation 
to others and hence by nature passive.” 

But Dr. Bidney goes further and asserts that not only is the soul 
passive but it is dependent on the body: ‘in his psychological 
theory Spinoza does give the primary status to the body”; and 
this again is perhaps responsible for the confusing way in which 
the author contrasts “‘ adequate ideas”’ and “ adequate causes ”, 
the former being mental and the latter physical. No more mis- 
leading way of speaking could have been adopted, for an adequate 
idea includes its proximate cause which is stressed again and again 
as being mental, just as the cause of a physical effect is wholly 
physical and immanent in it—not temporally precedent. 

It could not, of course, be overlooked that Spinoza’s ethical 
doctrine depends upon the activity of the mind, so that it was neces- 
sary to give some account of this part of our mental constitution. 
Dr. Bidney can only suppose that the philosopher believed in a 
distinct section of the mind, wiz. the intellect, that is actively 
autonomous. “That is to say, Spinoza really brought back the 
composite soul which the Scholastics advocated and which Descartes 
opposed. In effect, Spinoza now denied the parallelism between 
the mind as a mode of thought and the body as a mode of extension. 
The intellect is autonomous and has no relation to the affections 
of the body and, as such, it is to be separated from the passive part 
of the mind which is merely the idea of its body and is inseparable 
from the latter.” Now doubtless Spinoza did speak of an “ eternal 
part” of the mind as distinct from a “ part” that perishes, but 
both were ideas of the body, and they were not “ sections” of co- 
ordinate ontological status. All true ideas are eternal, and ideas 
only perish (with their objects) in so far as they are “ imaginative ”. 

With this misunderstanding, too, we may connect Dr. Bidney’s 
empiricistic tendency to take the “common order of nature ” as 
independently real. Just as he supposes that the mind is taken as 
composed of two co-ordinate sections, the passive and the intel- 
lectual, so he interprets Spinoza’s contrast of the series of “ particular 
mutable things ”’ with that of “ fixed and eternal things ”’ as implying 
their co-ordinate reality in a composite world. The “common 
order of nature’ possesses real contingency and confusion which 
is introduced into the passive part of the mind in the course of 
perceptual experience. The result is that when he finds Spinoza 
denying the presence of real contingency in nature, and tracing 
it to human ignorance of the “ order of causes’, Dr. Bidney is ‘led 
to impute (pp. 34-35) incoherence or circularity where there is none. 

In the detailed exposition of the primary and derivative Affects 
the author provides a praiseworthy wealth of expository historical 
and comparative lore into the minutiae of which I have no space 
to enter. The reader, however, will be well-advised in making use 
of it to bear in mind the methodological dangers incurred by the 
author as a result of the defects to which I have already called 
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attention. One example must suffice: Spinoza’s own General 
Definition of the Passive Affects (animi pathema) makes them in- 
volve both mind and body: they are ‘confused ideas by which 
the mind affirms of the body . . . a greater or less power of exist- 
ence’. This is the fundamental doctrine of Eth. III, Def. iii as 
applied to the passions ; but, says Dr. Bidney, “‘ Spinoza’s radical 
differentiation between the functions of the intellect and the imagina- 
tion led him to change his general conception of the affects. There 
are, it would appear, three kinds of affects; namely, affects which 
refer simultaneously to the body and the imagination, those which 
are conceived through the body alone, and intellectual affects which 
follow from the intellect alone and have no reference to the body ” 
(p. 38). Now the fundamental distinction of the active and passive 
affects is, of course, amply substantiated by reference to Spinoza’s 
text, though it is not the case that the active affects “have no 
reference to the body” (Dr. Bidney repeats the phrase without 
attempting to provide evidence for it, or discounting evidence 
against it). No great objection could have been raised had the 
phrase been: “‘no direct reference to the perceptual or imagined 
body’, but it is characteristic of Dr. Bidney’s interpretation to 
take ‘the body ” as exclusively the common-sense section of the 
“common order of nature” that goes by that name, thus neglecting 
the metaphysical foundations of the entire philosophy. : 

With reference to the imputed affects that belong to the body 
alone, he is more informative: his interpretation is based upon a 
paragraph of Eth. III, lix Sch., which he misunderstands as asserting 
that some affects, ‘‘ such as trembling, laughing, and the like . . . 
belong to the body alone’. Here the error arises from a confusion 
of affectio and affectus ; what Spinoza says is that he will not deal 
with ‘‘the external modifications (affectiones) of the body which 
are observed in the affects (affectus), such as trembling, pallor, 
sobbing, laughter, etc., because they are referred to the body alone 
without any relation to the mind”, 7.e. because as externally 
observed they are not true affects at all but imagined abstracta. 
The extended reference, therefore, to Spinoza’s statements about 
sleep-walking in Eth. III, ii Sch., and to the necessity of a doctrine 
of “unconscious mind ”’ for full consistency, lose their point, at 
least in this connection. 

At the root of much of the confusion that Dr. Bidney finds in 
Spinoza’s psychology and ethics there lies, I think, not incoherence 
in the philosopher but a failure in his commentator to take account 
of his special doctrine of causation. Let me enlarge on that topic 
as far as this review permits. For Spinoza real causality is immanent 
and eternal: transeunt causality being, as I have already said, 
an “imaginative ” transcript derived from the native eccentricity 
of the finite observer, and offset by the equally “imaginative ”’ 
resort to final causality as a category of explanation. On the plane 
of Imaginatio each at once demands the other and negates it ; from 
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the plane of intellect they are derivative contraries. This principle 
applies equally to mental and to physical things: in the mental 
sphere it corrects the post-Humian reading of Spinoza’s account 
of the individual mind as “ nothing but a series of ideas determining 
one another’s existence . . . a flux of ideas which think or affirm 
themselves ” (p. 126); and in the physical world it brings out the 
true analogy advanced by Spinoza in £th. II, Lem. vii Sch. For 
Natura naturata is not to be taken as “‘ one vast infinite mechanism 
whose parts co-operate and interact with one another to maintain 
the form or order of created nature” (p. 130)—a view emphasized 
by those who translate “‘ facies totius universi”’ as “‘ the face of the 
whole universe ”’, but it is the form, order, structure, or ‘‘ make ” 
(facio) itself, not a systematic aggregate of singulars but their 
immanent “ efficient ” cause, the extended structure that expresses 
itself in and through the hierarchy of singulars. ‘ Spinoza’s 
metaphysics’, says Dr. Bidney, “involves a linear . . . theory 
of causality ” (p. 130), and he concludes that since all nature follows 
from the power of the infinitely perfect cause, “‘ there can be no 
essential contrariety among the modes of nature as a whole”? (p. 
131). Doubtless, if the infinite cause were a temporally first vis 
a tergo the conclusion would te justified; but in fact it is to be 
conceived as the eternal and immanent “ efficient’, i.e. producing, 
cause of infinitely many finite, and therefore diverse, expressions 
of its infinite amplitude, partly in agreement with one another, 
and partly in conflict: ‘the laws of his nature were so ample as 
to suffice for the production of everything that can be conceived 
by infinite intellect ”’. 

I have left myself no space to make even the kind of comment 
on the contents of Part II on “Ethical Theory ” that has been offered 
for Part I. It is a relief to find a discussion of Spinoza’s ethics that 
is not infected with the current epidemic of ‘‘ Blyenburghitis ”. 
That “ worthy merchant of mediocre intelligence ” and self-styled 
“tyro in metaphysics ”’ is not, I think, even mentioned in the book. 
Dr. Bidney’s treatment here is almost exclusively that of the “ dis- 
covery ” of historical types to which the various features of Spinoza’s 
doctrine correspond: this element is Stoic, that Hobbesian, and 
so forth. In itself this may be of some historical value, though it 
certainly gives the impression that the author regards the ethical 
teaching of Spinoza as eclectic rather than original and based upon 
a world-view of his own. A philosopher of Spinoza’s calibre, though 
he is influenced by typical views of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, does not work after the fashion of a second-class honours 
student : he does not annex opinions, or merely absorb them ; he 
thinks through them and past them, and it is a pity to give the 
impression that he concocted his philosophy like a pudding. This 
is a general criticism that I must offer to the book as a whole: so 
anxious does its author seem to be to represent Spinoza as a clever, 
or not so clever, eclectic that he does not give sufficient attention 
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to the advantages of exploring the possibility that statements which 
appear as contradictory or contrary may enjoy a real agreement in 
the light of the more general principles that lie at the root of 
Spinoza’s thought and activate it. Without doubt the two main 
elements imputed by Dr. Bidney, Scholastic-Renaissance finalism 
and Cartesian mechanism are at work in Spinozism, but not un- 
consciously, and not without the synthesis derived from meta- 
physical transcendence. They are present in subordinate relation 
through a more penetrating metaphysical insight. Dr. Bidney 
cites the present writer among those who impute a unity to Spinoza’s 
thought that the “ scientific study ” of it does not reveal (he does 
not venture to range me among either the medievalists, the 
Cartesians, or the Hegelians, or to reveal any other “ normative ” 
or “ genetic’ source for my imputation of consistency to Spinoza !): 
though, as I have already said, I agree with him in deprecating the 
importation of more ancient and more recent speculations into an 
exposition of Spinoza that claims to be historical (my own book 
was not primarily “a study of Spinoza ”’ but “ a Spinozistic study ”’, 
and had other aims), I am unrepentant in thinking that Spinoza 
aimed at providing a coherent unified account of things, and that 
this intention is a sufficient ground for making a conscientious 
attempt to discover the nature of his synthesis. For this it is not 
enough to discover a dualism of root: we must proceed from this 
to a search for the principles in the light of which Spinoza managed 
to convince himself that his doctrine transcended the dualism. This 
is what I feel to be lacking in Dr. Bidney’s painstaking and detailed 
analysis and commentary ; and I think it is a pity that so much 
labour and scholarship should have been blighted from the start by 
the author’s metaphysical impercipience. 
H. F. Hauzerr. 





The Social Mind: Foundations of Social Philosophy. By Joun 
E.or Booptn, Professor of Philosophy, University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. Pp. xiv + 593. 


Inter arma silent leges : would that reviewers, too, could be silent 
in times of war! It is a misfortune for Professor Boodin’s book 
that it happened to be published in the month of the outbreak of 
the present war. This coincidence has largely robbed it of the 


attention it deserves, at least in all English-speaking countries 
involved in the war. And the war, too, is responsible for the fact 


that this review appears two years after the publication of the 
book. An apology is due, not only to the Editor and the readers of 
Minp, but, above all, to Professor Boodin himself. Unfortunately, 
26 
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the delay was unavoidable for the reviewer: it is enough to say 
that three previous attempts to write this review were cut short by 
prolonged interruptions due to the war—on the last occasion, by 
the call to initiate an educational service for the South African 
Army. Even now, this review is being written under pressure, which 
makes it difficult to do justice to a book regarded by Boodin himself 
as the “‘ culmination ” of his systematic books on philosophy. 

The publication of the book, so we are told in the Foreword, 
was timed for the author’s seventieth birthday. Since then he has 
retired from his Professorship at Los Angeles. But, in a fine spirit 
of courage and zest for life, he accepts the termination of a long 
and distinguished academic career as an opportunity for further 
work: “I hope now to start anew. Life begins at seventy ; that 
is, from wherever we are in time ”’ (p. x). 

This spirit runs through the whole book. Translated into the 
technical language of his philosophy, it is recognisable in such a 
passage as this, which sums up his fundamental concepts: “I have 
used the expression, social mind, for the synthesis of individual 
minds into wholes, with new properties. Just as the chemist speaks 
of the synthesis of material atoms into molecules as matter, so we 
may speak of the synthesis of particular minds into new unities as 
mind. In such a treatment of the subject, we steer clear, on the 
one hand, of the fallacy of individualism which emphasises the 
parts and neglects the whole-form, and, on the other hand, of the 
fallacy of transcendentalism which recognises the whole-form but 
abstracts from the component parts. It is high time for us to recog- 
nise that in the realm of social relations, as well as in the realm 
of physical relations, there is an order of emergent wholes, with 
their characteristic properties, with which we must deal, if we would 
be successful in social relations. It is certain that we cannot know 
a human being in isolation. We can know it only as it enters into 
various creative syntheses. The great problem of to-day—a pro- 
blem as old as human history—is to try to understand the conditions 
of these human syntheses, in order that we may guide them towards 
harmonious behaviour, as the chemist by understanding physical 
syntheses is able to avert catastrophes and to guide them into useful 
channels. The pressing need of the future is not so much the 
advance in inorganic chemistry or even organic chemistry, as it 
is the advance in social chemistry. The neglected field is social 
relations. Unless we can meet the urgent problems in this field, 
our advance in other fields will be in vain. The chief purpose of 
striving to understand society is that we may create a better society.” 
(p. vi). In my judgment, Boodin is fully justified in claiming 
both that he thought and wrote in the spirit of “ creative synthesis ” 
and “‘ wholism ”’, before these terms had been invented or had, at 
any rate, become popular; and that he has always “ tried to use 
the direct evidence of human experience, rather than other thinkers’ 
analyses ” (p. x). 
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I may fitly use these programmatic statements as my text on 
which to hang the main reflections which were, again and again, 
evoked by the actual argument of the book. 

1. First, as regards the appeal to “‘ human experience ”’, I find the 
term ambiguous. In one sense, what any single human being 
experiences in the course of his life is part of “‘ human experience ”’, 
which, thus interpreted, functions as a collective term for all ex- 
periences of all human beings. But, clearly, the sorts of experience 
which come to one human being may be widely different from those 
which fall to the lot of another human being ; e.g., the experiences 
of a nomadic Mongolian shepherd on the Siberian plains are widely 
different from those of a town-bred Cockney in the East End of 
London. Hence, a statement which the experience of one man 
verifies abundantly, may be utterly without verification in the 
experience of another. 

In another sense, the appeal to “ human experience ” may be an 
appeal to experiences which are “common”? to, or “ shared by”, 
all (or, at any rate, most) human beings, so that statements about 
“human experience ”’ are verifiable by the actual experience of each 
human being. Even here, however, there is still a further ambiguity 
in the words “common” or “shared by”: we may mean 
“common ” in the sense in which, e.g., hunger is a common experi- 
ence, in that literally every human being, regardless of sex, age, 
education, creed, race, etc., has the experience of feeling hungry ; 
or we may mean “common” in the sense in which the members 
participating in a family meal round the same table share, each in 
his own way, in the group-experience of eating together. 

Thus, the appeal to ‘‘ human experience ” may range from uniquely 
individual experience (not, in fact, had in common with, or repeated 
by, any other human being—a theoretical possibility not to be 
excluded a priori) via kinds of experience had by many individual 
human beings, as such, and via kinds of group-experience shared by 
the members of many sorts of human groups, to experiences literally 
had by every individual human being as such, and even to the other 
theoretical limit—to the group-experience had by individual human 
beings as members of the human race as a whole. 

Applying this analysis to the theories of any thinker who claims 
to appeal to “‘ human experience ’’, we find that, first of all, he is 
appealing to his own personal experiences. But, no less obviously, 
he regards his own experiences, implicitly or explicitly, as a sample 
of ‘‘human experience”. He treats them as typical or represen- 
tative. He assumes that they are of the same sort as the experiences 
of (all?) other human beings. His theories profess to be interpre- 
tations of, and to be verifiable by, the experiences of any (or, at 
least, of many) of his readers. 

Does this assumption in fact hold good? In two respects, I 
would suggest, the personal experiences behind Boodin’s thinking 
are not, assuredly, individually-unique, but none the less highly 
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specialised, 7.e. limited in the range of individuals, or groups of 
individuals, who have had the same sort of experience. 

There is, first, the delightful record (pp. 54 ff.) of autobiographical 
reminiscences of his youth as a boy in a Swedish peasant-home, 
farming on practically a subsistence-basis; and of the group-life 
of the rural parish, composed of a number of such farms, with the 
pastor representing both State and Church, culture and authority. 
To this period, too, belong his experiences, through ‘“‘ work on the 
farm ’’, of ‘“‘ active acquaintance with nature ” (p. 66)—both nature 
undirected by man and nature directed by man in his creative 
effort to make things grow according to his purpose and plan. From 
these experiences grow his reflections that the “city cannot be 
regarded as a true community ” (p. 58—a statement which no purely 
town-born, town-bred, town-loving person can, in the nature of 
the case, verify or is, on his own experience, likely to confirm) ; 
that ‘‘ we must decentralise our civilisation and try to re-establish 
the primary community” (ibidem; i.e. the “ neighbourhood ” 
group of farming ‘amilies) ; and “to be cultured a man must have 
a creative acquaintance with nature and man” (p. 66; 7.e. book- 
learning and University degrees do not make a cultured man—a 
judgment possible only to one who has had Boodin’s experience of 
farmer’s son become University professor of Philosophy in sprawl- 
ing, hectic Los Angeles). 

And, secondly, there is his experience of migrating in early man- 
hood to U.S.A.; of becoming assimilated—or, better, integrated— 
into a community and culture widely different from those of his 
home, and of learning to think in, and thereafter express himself 
through, a foreign language. Millions of human beings, migrating 
to other lands and being assimilated there, have undergone the same 
sort of experience with countless nuances, but, none the less, com- 
pared with the many more millions of stay-at-home humans, it is an 
uncommon rather than a common experience. Speaking as one who 
has had this sort of experience more than once, I can bear witness 
that the incidental tensions and conflicts—especially so long as 
integration is only partial or when it remains incomplete—give a 
keener edge to all one’s social experiences and sharpen one’s 
conscious awareness of social realities beyond anything experienced 
by those to whom integration into the community into which they 
were born comes by silent, unreflecting growth. 

Is the fact that Boodin’s reflections on society and the social 
behaviour of men have, obviously, been deeply influenced by these 
two special sorts of experiences, an advantage or a disadvantage ? 
He must expect to meet with both types of judgment. Some will 
accuse him of generalising from experiences “ too particular ’’, and 
will reject many of his contentions as “ not verified ” by their own 
experiences which they will assess as more typical, more representa- 
tive, more common than his. Boodin’s defence ought to be, and I 
hope will be, that his experiences are relevant just where, and 
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because, they supplement the narrowness and limitations of the 
experiences of other thinkers. But this defence, if it is to be effective 
in detail, will require an examination of what, in principle, is to be 
meant by an “ appeal to human experience ” in discussions of social 
relations and social conduct. Such an examination Boodin has not 
yet given us. Is it too much to hope that he will devote some of 
the leisure, gained by release from his academic duties, to following 
up, and improving upon, the rough suggestions which I have, above, 
ventured to make ? 

2. This leads me to another line of reflection on the relation of 
social theory to experience, for which Boodin also provides me with 
texts. A thinker who offers ‘“‘ foundations of social philosophy ”’ is, 
presumably, offering concepts which apply to, or are “true of”, 
all relevant facts, and which cannot be falsified by the passage of 
time, 7.e. which are such that no changes, or new developments, 
can be in conflict with them. More—if the concepts offered amount 
themselves to a philosophy of history, at least in the sense that they 
affirm a verifiable direction in the course of historical events, then 
they may not only not be falsified by history: they must be posi- 
tively confirmed by the historical course of events. 

When I consider Boodin’s argument from this point of view, I 
find in it turns and emphases which leave me uneasy. Taken 
abstractly, the concept of creative synthesis, according to which by 
the interaction of parts in a whole, there emerge “ new properties ” 
qualifying the whole, which were not present in the constituent 
parts, is not an historical concept. It applies to, and is verified by, 
certain changes or events in the universe, viz., all those describable 
as a ‘‘ whole arising out of, or being formed by, the interaction of 
certain factors ’’, or as a ‘“‘ whole-form ”’ being realised in and through 
the interaction of certain factors. There is no presumption here 
that these wholes are permanent, or that disintegrative changes, 
breaking up wholes and leading to the disappearance of the “‘ new 
properties ’’, cannot take place, or are not constantly taking place. 
It would be, so far, quite possible to say that the “tendency to 
form wholes ”’ in the Universe is balanced by a “‘ tendency to destroy 
wholes”. Every death of a living organism, every break-up of a 
social group, would be an example of the latter tendency. But, as 
everyone knows who has studied the use of the concept of “‘ creative 
synthesis’, and, in general, all “ wholistic’’ types of philosphy, 
thinkers of this school are not content to describe the Universe 
merely as making and unmaking wholes of various sorts: no, they 
read a direction into the world-process, viz., a direction towards 
making new kinds of wholes, higher kinds of wholes, better kinds of 
wholes. 

Now, so long as we think merely of wholes of various kinds being 
made and unmade, we cannot speak either of progress or regress. 
But as soon as we postulate a direction towards the new, the higher, 
the better, and read history as a progressive series of changes, we are 
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bound to interpret as retrogression any cessation of the creative 
synthesis which produces still higher and better wholes, and even 
more any total disappearance or dissolution of high or good wholes 
already formed. Such negative evidence, however, is generally 
ignored by the thinkers of this school, or, if admitted, it is inter- 
preted as a temporary check or setback ; a transient slackening in 
the steady, onward urge of the tide of progress. Boodin belongs to 
this school, but, assuredly, he is more robustly realistic than many 
of its other representatives. .g., though he holds that “‘ a group is 
a creative synthesis’ (p. 205), he also recognises that some social 
minds are non-moral and that others are immoral: “some social 
minds, like some individual minds, need to be stamped out ”’ (p. 188). 
But I cannot find that the problem of creative synthesis when it 
produces evil results is tackled by him on its merits. 

However, my misgivings are greatest when, in the application of 
his concepts, Boodin becomes most detailed. There is, e.g., a post- 
script to his Foreword with reference to the war which had then just 
broken out. In this postscript, as a “lover of democracy’, he 
expresses his approval of the way in which “ the great democracies, 
the British Empire and France, . . . have rebounded to new life 
and are showing their old-time energy and resolution in their fight 
against Hitler’s Nazi Germany ” (pp. x, xi). So far as France is 
concerned, we know now how sadly mistaken this judgment is, 
though it has turned out to be true for England and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. There are also obiter dicta throughout 
the book in which Boodin criticises, sometimes sharply, the policy 
of British, and other, statesmen towards Germany up to 1939. 
Now, though I agree with Boodin’s loyalty to democratic principles, 
and very largely, too, with his criticisms, I feel, none the less, bound 
to urge that it is very unsafe for the philosopher to descend from the 
plane of general principles to approval or disapproval of particular 
political events and actions. If Boodin had been in the shoes of the 
statesmen whom he criticises, would he have been able (at the time, 
and net with the present wisdom of after-sight) to deduce from his 
philosophical principles a policy which would have been better ; or, if 
he thinks he could have conceived such a policy, would he have been 
able for certain to persuade his people to adopt it, let alone get the 
consent of other peoples and their statesmen, whose co-operation 
he would have needed ? 

Indeed, my doubts go deeper than this. The thing that has im- 
pressed me most deeply, both in my studies of Russia, and in my 
personal observations in Germany, is that the leaders of these 
countries believe themselves to be achieving a new “ creative syn- 
thesis’, and that they have gained the allegiance of their peoples 
precisely by communicating to them this belief. The dynamic 
energies generated in both systems are inspired by the promise and 
the hope of a new and better world, the realisation of which will 
make all present efforts and sacrifices worth while. So far as Hitler’s 
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Germany, at any rate, is concerned, Boodin regards this belief as 
a grievous illusion, and I agree with him: presumably, he would 
have to classify Nazism as one of those results of creative synthesis 
which are evil, and must be stamped out. But this judgment does 
not alter the fact that the belief is genuine for those who hold it ; 
that they regard themselves as creators of a new, as builders of a 
better, world ; and that, from this point of view, Boodin, myself, 
and all other “lovers of democracy ”’ are defenders of something 
rotten and outworn, and obstacles in the path of progress, fit only 
to ‘‘ be stamped out ”’ in our turn. 

Finally, whilst I share Boodin’s belief in the victory of the demo- 
cratic powers in this war (e.g., p. 458), none the less, if in detached, 
unbiased reflection I imagine to myself a victorious Germany 
establishing in Europe and perhaps beyond Europe a “ new order ”’, 
Nazi-model, I can also imagine professors of philosophy in the next 
generation saying, in terms of ‘‘ creative synthesis ’’ and ‘‘ wholism ”’, 
what Nazi philosophers are predicting even now, viz., that once again 
the direction of history towards new and better wholes has been 
verified. Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht. If you appeal to 
history, you must abide by the verdict of history. And if that 
verdict happens to be adverse to your preferences and prophecies, 
then either your concepts were wholly inapplicable, or they are 
applicable, but were misapplied by you. 

To sum up: I believe, like Boodin, both in the superiority of 
democracy and in its victorious survival in the present war. But I 
hesitate to found both these beliefs on the philosophical principle 
that the inherent direction of history guarantees the survival of the 
better ; scil. in this instance, of democracy. For, on that principle, 
if democracy should happen to be defeated, not only would my 
prophecy of its survival turn out to have been mistaken, but my 
belief in its superiority as well. 

3. There is a third strain in Boodin’s thinking: he is eager to 
deduce from “creative synthesis”? and ‘“‘ wholism”’ a programme 
of action for reform: “ the chief purpose of striving to understand 
society is that we may create a better society” (p. viii). With 
many of the suggestions which he throws out in this spirit, I find 
myself in sympathy ; with others, less so. Nor am I sure that his 
suggestions, as at present formulated, are free of inconsistency. 
E.q., he declares that ‘‘ increased centralisation of control”’ is “ in- 
evitable in our complex civilisation ” (p. 453), but he also demands, 
again and again, “ decentralisation”; ¢.g., “‘a tendency to decen- 
tralise must sooner or later set in” (p. 461). No doubt, centralisa- 
tion and decentralisation must be meant by Boodin to apply to 
different spheres, but the principle of differentiation has not become 
clear to me, let alone that centralisation seems, prima facie, to have 
more connection with “creative synthesis”’ and the formation of 
integrated wholes, than decentralisation. 

Again, he holds that ‘‘ we must come back to subsistence farming ” 
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(p. 452), but he also demands, a few pages further on (p. 455), 
a “move toward democratic collectivism ” and “ planning in terms 
of the whole’. I should have thought that subsistence farming is 
essentially individualistic, planning at most for the welfare of the 
individual family-group and its dependents; and that “ collective 
planning” for the ‘‘ whole’ means, when applied to agriculture, 
turning the farmer, in effect, into a servant of the State, whose 
function it is to produce the required quota for the consumption of 
the non-farming population. 

Lastly, I confess to having great sympathy with Boodin’s plea for 
“ ethical democracy ”’, for “ individuals with community conscious- 
ness ’’, for “creative goodwill” (pp. 461-463 et passim), but when 
I read (ib.) that “‘ by instinct, imagination, and sympathy, human 
nature is made for small groups, for face-to-face relations and hence 
is not at home in the artificial, de-humanised leviathan which, like 
Moloch of old, has only an instrumental interest in the human 
individual’, I feel moved to three comments. Firstly, this is 
surely an utterance of nostalgia for the satisfying life which Boodin, 
the Swedish farmer’s son, lived many years ago on his father’s self- 
subsistent farm with its small circle of neighbours, mostly related 
to his family by inter-marriage. Secondly, a return to. such small 
groups means a reversal of present-day trends of which it is incon- 
ceivable that it could happen or be brought about by deliberate 
planning. It seems to mean equally the break-up of large cities and 
of large States. Boodin may wish it: can he convince sufficient 
others to will it, so as to bring it about democratically ? And, 
thirdly, is it conceivable that the next step in “ creative synthesis ” 
should consist in such extreme splitting-up of wholes which are still 
growing ? Is the formation of large cities and States not an effect of 
creative synthesis? Or, being that, must we regard it, none the less, 
as a fundamental mistake, which we have now to reverse ? 

By confirming my argument in this way to Boodin’s general 
principles, I have done less than justice to his book, into which he 
has put the accumulated fruits of his reflections on human affairs. 
I have certainly given no adequate impression of the range of its 
contents, or touched on any of the numerous technical problems 
and disputes on which he expresses himself. The book was written 
over more than twenty-five years. Many of its chapters have pre- 
viously appeared as articles in professional periodicals, but all of 
these have been revised, and some re-written, for inclusion in the 
book. If some of the chapters “ date” by polemical references to 
disputes now dead, the book as a whole is marked by vigour of 
argument and undeniable unity of outlook. The learning that has 
gone to the writing of it is immense: when Boodin reminds us 
(p. vii) that Social Philosophy “draws on biology, psychology, 
anthropology, sociology, economics, politics, history’, he is cata- 
loguing fields in all of which he has read widely, and all of which he 
lays under contribution for his argument. If I am to single out the 
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chapters which seem to me especially interesting and central for his 
argument, I would name Ch. IV, on “ The Existence of Social Minds ”’, 
and Ch. V, on “ The Law of Social Participation’. And to these, 
more on grounds of personal taste, I would add Ch. XV, on “‘ Social 
Immortality ’’, with its theses that “if individuals can achieve 
immortality through social creativeness, so can communities and 
nations’; and that “as in the individual, the social immortality 
of the nation, as embodied in its institutions, its literature, its 
science, its art, is quite independent of its organic continuity ” 
(pp. 584-585). 

It is a book in which different readers will find different things to 
agree with or to disagree with, but which no reader is likely to lay 
down without knowing that his own thinking has been stimulated 
and enriched. And none will fail to respond to the human appeal 
of a thinker who writes: ‘‘ While we are waiting and working for 
a saner social organisation, we must do what we can to get together 
and warm each other’s spirits at the fire of mutual interest and 
fellowship. . . . We shall thus save our souls.” (p. 479). 


R. F. Atrrep HoERNLeE. 





The Logic of Modern Psychology. By Carrot C. Pratt. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xvi-+ 185. 10s. 


Waar is the subject-matter of Psychology? Has Psychology a 
subject-matter which differentiates it from other sciences? Such 
are the questions with which this book deals, and Professor Pratt 
has great fun with the views that have been put forward to answer 
them. 

Some psychologists say that the subject-matter of psychology 
is sensation, some say that it is reflexes, and thus you have the 
great division of psychologists into those who are interested in 
experience, and those who are interested in behaviour. Both are 
mistaken, according to Professor Pratt, when they contrast their 
subject-matter with that of other sciences and between themselves, 
because the physicist is interested in experience inasmuch as 
‘ pointer-readings ’ are experienced, and the behaviour of rats has 
to enter the field of the observer’s experience to be studied at all. 
For a matter of that there have been philosophers who have gone 
so far as to say that sensations are physical. 

In point of fact, Professor Pratt observes: ‘‘ No science is capable 
of definition in terms of subject-matter, for the subject-matter of 
all sciences is the same ”’ (p. 22). ‘‘ Sensory material is the Alpha 
and Omega of science. Within this material there are no ontological 
differences’ (p. 32). What Professor Pratt means by ‘sensory ’ 
material is the material provided by experiences. 
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Human experience is the starting-point of all science. This, 
surely, will not be disputed. Difficulties, however, immediately 
loom up. 

In the first place we have to be extremely careful about our 
description of ‘ experience ’ itself, and language is a constant hind- 
rance. Even Professor Pratt has to say that he is going to talk the 
language of common-sense, and admits that he must frequently 
be excused strict accuracy in the interests of readability. In the 
world of visual experience we are directly aware of things—trees 
and houses—as if they were persistent entities which are really there, 
independent of ourselves. “‘ The belief”, however, “in the. real 
independent existence of the rat is a leap of animal faith” (p. 13). 
In fact we must distinguish between the ‘ seeing of the rat as if 
it were independently there’ and the philosophical theory that 
there is a rat really there. Professor Pratt, as we see, is doubtful 
about the philosophical theory, but we shall meet with indications 
which make us suspect the genuineness of his suspicions. 

There is another kind of item given in experience. Besides the 
apparently persisting objects with which we are surrounded, there 
are intentions, emotions and thoughts, and these are easily picked 
out, by people reflecting on their experience, as being different in 
kind from the objects which they see about them, including their 
bodies. Professor Pratt is, of course, fully aware of this, and when 
talking loosely he would, I think, be prepared to refer to such items 
as ‘mental’, or at any rate, as ‘ psychological’. After all, the 
questions: what is mental? and what is material? are sensible 
questions, and if there were no prima facie difference between 
mental things and material things, these questions are not likely 
ever to have been asked. 

Furthermore, we experience as if we were persistent selves, seeing, 
hearing, believing and so forth. ‘The Self’ is not primarily a 
philosophical artefact, it is rather a reification from experience. 
The linguistic difficulty lies in the fact that language describing 
experience implies a theory about experience. 

So much for the first difficulty. 

The second difficulty is: whose experience is the subject-matter 
of all science? ‘‘ All phenomena”, says Professor Pratt, “are 
private to begin with. They become public only when their initial 
privacy is put into words. A rat in a maze can be as private as a 
pain in the stomach ” (p. 99). Professor Pratt does not tell us what 
is meant by the word ‘private’. It is just one of those simple 
words which we slip into our discourse with fatal ease. To say 
that experience is ‘ private ’, surely means that it is the experience 
of one person and not the experience of anyone else, but if you say 
that, you have landed yourself with a perceiving person, which 
Professor Pratt will not find at all convenient. How much more 
convenient if he could abide by the startling remark he makes on 
page 27: “ Experiences which can be had only by one person are, 
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for that very reason, beyond the pale”. He insists so often that 
experiences can only be had by single persons, that we can regard 
this remark as a slip, but in it he speaks as though there were 
persons who experience, and the implications are glided over in 
silence. 

The truth is, of course, that when we say that the material of 
all science is human experience, we abstract from the tiresome 
‘people who have the experiences’ and in some sense make our 
own experience public. It is ‘man’s experience’ that we mean, 
a vaguely conceived impersonal continuum of thoughts, percepta, 
things, images, wishes and so forth—so vaguely conceived, indeed, 
that any attempt to make it more precise only seems to make it 
more nonsensical. In some sense science has its beginnings in ‘ man’s 
experience ’, but how we can do without the experiencers, I do not 
know. They are implied in the language, but the moment they lift 
up their heads and demand attention, we hurriedly stifle their cries, 
and look the other way as though we had heard nothing. 

Supposing, however, we glide over these difficulties and accept 
some kind of systematised personal-impersonal affair which we call 
‘human experience ’, with its sense-data—object-appearing things 
such as tables, and less object-appearing things such as sounds 
and touches—its emotions, images and thoughts, what, we now 
ask, is it made of ? 

Professor Pratt faces up to this question. He rejects a two-fold 
analysis into mental and non-mental because he finds it impossible 
to differentiate between them ; experience is therefore homogeneous. 
But of what kind? He rejects ‘ physical monism’ as_ being 
‘methodological’ rather than ‘ metaphysical’, and he then turns 
to consider ‘psychical monism’. ‘Since human beings will 
never rid themselves of the conviction that knowledge comes through 
the mind, it can be argued that all items of knowledge must be 
basically mental” (p. 21). He admits that this view is defensible, 
but until he can be shown ‘‘ what is meant by saying that know- 
ledge comes through the mind ”’, he is sceptical. We cannot help 
feeling, in the short account he has given of his views on this im- 
portant topic, that he has not made the distinction—so difficult 
to sustain—between experience as experienced, and experience 
plus the views held by common sense about it. As has already 
been suggested, in experience we see things as independent, in our 
beliefs we hold that they really are independent. If you con- 
centrate on the ‘ seeing-of-the-table-as-a-persistent-object ’, you 
need not be bothered, at that stage, by the question of ‘ knowing- 
the-table-through-the-mind ’. In experience you have the perceiver- 
perceived data, among other material, and the question is whether 
all that is involved in that data is of the same stuff as the rest of 
the material of which experience is composed, and if so, whether 
the stuff is ‘ mental’; whether we know objects through the mind 
or not is quite irrelevant. 
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Anyway, Professor Pratt plumps for ‘ neutral monism’. A point 
of interest arises: if he cannot distinguish between ‘the mental 
and the physical ’, how does he know that the material of experience 
is neither the one nor the other? ‘In everyday life’’, he says, 
“certain events are interpreted” (his italics) “as physical, others 
as mental; but the psychological increment involved in such 
attitudes cannot be used retroactively to characterise the events 
themselves ” (p. 20). We wonder, since there is to be no difference 
between the subject-matter of physics and psychology, why he uses 
the word ‘ psychological ’ in this passage. 

From the point of view of his main thesis, Professor Pratt’s choice 
of ‘neutral’ rather than ‘ psychical’ monism does not very much 
matter. The more interesting part of his book is concerned with 
the business of science and the nature of scientific concepts. 

In the experiential field events occur, and the primary business 
of science is to find the correct recipe for their production. What 
goes with what? That is the fundamental scientific question. Why 
‘this’ goes with ‘that’ is not a scientific question, save in so 
far as it is answered by the drawing up of a conceptual scheme 
in which ‘ this going with that’ fits. ‘ Why this scheme ?’ cannot 
receive any other answer than: ‘ Because it works’. 

We ‘explain’ happenings in the experiential field by means of 
concepts. The uniformities observed in the behaviour of billiard 
balls when they hit one another are ‘ explained’ by the concept of 
‘force’. We observe certain uniform connexions between mass 
and acceleration and we define ‘ force ’ in such terms. 

We define our concepts in terms of the observations and operations 
in which they are manifested. This is ‘ operationism’, and Pro- 
fessor Pratt is here following the formulations of P. W. Bridgman, 
the title of whose book, The Logic of Physics, is echoed by the title 
of the work under consideration. 

The point ‘ operationists’ make is that the concepts used by 
science must not be reified. ‘‘ If the definition of force is to be 
given in terms of operations, it must follow that force is nothing 
more than a word used for characterising a certain set of relations 
among objects, observed and measured under controlled conditions 
by standard techniques ”’ (p. 74). 

The status of these concepts is characteristically ignored. We 
cannot really believe that Professor Pratt is serious when he says: 
“Concepts are words ” (p. 78), because he gives evidence of reading 
German, and if concepts are words translation would be impossible. 
Furthermore, there is no notice taken of the somewhat awkward 
fact that there is a scientist always in the picture, observing this 
and that and inventing concepts to explain their conjunction. He 
is thinking about what he observed, but the relation between the 
experience of thinking about and the experiences about which he is 
thinking is nowhere discussed. 

However, the contribution of the ‘ operationists’ is important. 
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Psychology does undoubtedly suffer, as much, perhaps, as physics, 
from the tendency to forget the observations from which we start. 
Memory, intelligence, mechanical aptitude, imagination are all in 
danger of reification, even by the most careful thinkers. How often 
are unhappy pupils worried by the question: what is an instinct ? 
How salutary to ask: on what occasions would you use the word ? 
How grateful we are to Professor Wittgenstein and Professor Pratt ! 

We now, unhappily, receive something of a shock. The edifice 
which has been erected is somewhat unstable, but we have shored it 
up with promises to look a little more closely here and there. We 
start with experience (we are not very happy about its nature), we 
explain experience by inventing a system of pragmatically sanctioned 
concepts (we wonder who does the inventing), now we can ask: 
what form do the concepts take ? In what terms are they expressed ? 

We must bear in mind that Professor Pratt is professedly sceptical 
about independent things like rats—and presumably brains—as 
“ objects which are supposed to exist apart from anyone’s knowledge 
of them. Such a supposition”, says Professor Pratt, “is a meta- 
physical faith, and is altogether too treacherous to use as a basic 
assumption in science ”’ (p. 95). 

That being the case, we are surely free to use any formulations 
which are convenient. We discover to our astonishment that this 
is by no means the case: “ Theoretical psychology ’’, we read on 
page 131, “can advance only in proportion to its ability to frame 
its explanatory principles in the language of physiology.” And, 
again, on an earlier page (p. 39) we find: “‘ What psychology strives 
to do, all that it could ever want to do, is to explain the self in terms 
of physiological conditions, among which those responsible for per- 
ception and memory would play a significant role ”’. 

But how can we dictate in advance the most convenient con- 
ceptual schemes for our purpose? Sometimes we find that the 
observed items go together, and then we have to fit their going- 
together into an explanatory frame-work, sometimes we observe 
an event, and then have to interpolate an unobserved item to 
account for it. We say: ‘ This observed item is due to x’ (which 
is observed) ‘ and y’ (which is unobserved) ; which is to say: ‘ This 
is an instance of the rule that all items of this kind go with the 
conjunction of an « and a y’. Why should our items always be 
couched in physical or physiological language ? Sometimes it is 
convenient to do so, sometimes it is not. 

Professor Pratt gives a good example of a case in which a physio- 
logical formulation is undoubtedly, as he says, “a good guess ”’. 
If I draw a circle and a dot on a post-card in certain spatial rela- 
tions to one another, and then hold the card at a certain distance 
from my eye the circle disappears. In order to account for this 
observed event I might evolve the concept of the blind spot in the 
retina, and I might infer that if anyone were to look in a certain 
direction under certain conditions they would have certain ex- 
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periences which I should call ‘seeing the blind spot’. If my 
predictions were fulfilled I should be the more satisfied by my 
‘explanation’ Here, undoubtedly, the physiological formulation 
is satisfactory. Unfortunately Professor Pratt talks as though he 
believed in the existence of the blind spot, he almost leads one to 
think that he believes that the blind spot might be discovered (he 
does speak elsewhere of the discovery of the planet Neptune), but 
of course that is all a concession to everyday language. The blind 
spot, surely, is a concept defined in terms of the operations required 
to produce the experience of ‘seeing the blind spot’. According 
to Professor Pratt’s theory no discoveries are ever made, it is far too 
‘treacherous’ for us to suppose that there is anything to discover. 
All that can happen is that we can give scientists recipes for having 
experiences which they have never had before. 

Now, supposing we interpret a case of hysterical blindness in 
terms of unconscious wishes, we can still infer that if we are right 
an observer will have certain experiences under appropriate con- 
ditions. We might say: “ You, who are suffering from a conversion 
hysteria, will ‘during analysis’ have the experience of wishing 
so-and-so, or you will have the experience of remembering that you 
‘wished so-and-so, or you will have the experience of realising that 
you must have wished so-and-so”’. Or we might say: “ You, who 
are observing this case, will, under certain conditions, hear words 
indicative of a wish for so-and-so, or . . .”. If our predictions are 
verified we shall be the better pleased with our explanation. The 
physiological ‘explanation’ is not the only one which allows of 
verification. 

There are numerous cases in which psychological concepts seem 
quite as satisfactory as physiological ones. 

If—to use ordinary language—I am shown an ambiguous figure, 
I can determine what I shall see by intending to see, e.g. a flight of 
stairs rather than a cornice. Why must I interpolate some such 
conceptual items as: those nervous disturbances which occur when 
I have the experience of intending ? 

If a man falls asleep because he believes that he has been injected 
with a drug, when ‘ really ’ he has only had a ‘ shot’ of warm water, 
why cannot I ‘ explain’ what happens in terms of ‘ beliefs ’ ? 

If Professor Pratt had attempted to show that by means of the 
sense of vision we were put in touch with something—nerves and 
other physical objects—which had some ultimate reality not 
possessed by intention and belief, then we should understand his 
position, though we might disagree with it. But we have seen that 
he regards physical objects with profound suspicion, and in that 
case there seems no reason why we should not make use of psycholo- 
gical as well as physiological concepts, since they are both merely 
useful as elements in conceptual schemes. 

Some attempt to support his prejudice in favour of physiological 
concepts is made when he distinguishes between material and 
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formal properties. ‘‘ By material properties is meant those events 
which are directly observed. They constitute the initial data of 
all science.” ‘‘ Formal properties are intended, with the help of 
operational logic, to carry scientific imagination beyond observa- 
tion’ (p. 138). In the example of the disappearing circle on the 
post-card ‘“‘the blind spot is a formal property, for it was not 
observed, but its characteristics were derived from what was 
observed ” (p. 140). A mnemonic trace, again, is a formal property. 

The point seems to be that when we account for observed happen- 
ings by setting them in a systematic conceptual background, the 
conceptual system in the background must bear some formal 
relation to the observed events. We should admit the formal 
relations to be physiological in the blind spot example, but is it the 
case with all the data of experience traditionally dealt with by 
psychologists ? The relations involved in a physiological background 
are spatio-temporal physical relations, and there is no evidence that 
such relations can correspond formally with all that we interpret 
as mental. What about the memory of the gist of an argument ? 
What about the relation of implying ? 

Psychologists are accused of reification, and we have admitted 
the charge, but it is now time to turn the tables. If we are to link 
our concepts with experiences, we shall insist that nerves and brains 
must be defined in terms of the experiences of physiologists at the 
dissecting table, and we accuse the physiologists of being far more 
liable to slip down the ‘ treacherous’ slope which leads to a belief 
that nerves and brains really carry on an independent existence 
‘inside the body’. Actually it is far easier for the psychologist 
to define his concepts, belief, wish, intelligence, and the like, in 
terms of experiences of believing, wishing, perceiving relations and 
so forth, than for, physiologists and physicists to define electrons 
and retine in terms of sense-data. That we do not take sufficient 
pains to avoid the pitfalls is, of course, a disgrace, but when we lift 
our bowed heads from the ground we hope to see through the 
cataract of ashes that fall from them the physicists and physiologists 
doing a few minutes’ penance as well. 

Professor Pratt’s book is admittedly provocative. “All of the 
above statements and illustrations”, he confesses, “ with regard 
to applied psychology are intentionally a bit extreme—the sort of 
exaggeration a person indulges in who knows there is a great deal 
to be said in favour of the point of view he is trying to attack ” 
(p. 175). That is handsome enough, and I suspect it applies to the 
whole of his attack on theoretical psychology as well. 

He feels that psychology ought to be taken down a peg or two. 
The celebrated indictment of William James is quoted: “ This is 
no science, only the hope of a science”. And yet this mere hope 
has caught the public eye—it has news value, and the public are led 
to believe that somewhere in the psychological laboratories of the 
Universities, or in the consulting rooms of the psycho-analysts, sit 
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men who have solved the mysteries of human nature. The truth 
is that when it comes to human nature, a novelist or a sympathetic 
old woman knows more about it than many who have spent their 
lives studying the ‘ science of human behaviour’. ‘ What ’”’, asks 
Professor Pratt, “is the use of having courses on educational 
psychology ? Do we really know enough to impart any useful 
information to teachers which their unaided sense of ‘ what people 
are like ’ would not enable them to find out for themselves ? ” 

The attack is, alas, justified. The teacher of psychology is 
constantly embarrassed by the implication of knowledge which 
he does not possess. It would be false to say that he gives no 
useful information, that he throws no light on the subject of human 
nature, but such light as he can throw on practical problems is out 
of all proportion to the apparatus of talk that envelops it. 

Those of us who are made more aware of our shortcomings and 
our pretentiousness, will, perhaps, do well to take Professor Pratt’s 
advice. We shall retire into cloistered detachment, ‘‘ there to remain 
until”? we “can come forth with reliable predictions and well- 
tested applications ”’. 

W. J. H. Sprorr. 





Clinical Studies in Psychopathology. A Contribution to the 
Aktiology of Neurotic Illness. By Henry V. Dicks, M.A., 
M.D. (Cantab.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.), Assistant Medical Director, 
The Tavistock Clinic, London. London: Edward Arnold 
& Co., 1939. Pp. 248. 12s. 6d. 


THE author says that this is not an elementary book in that it 
assumes an acquaintance with the terms used by the major modern 
schools of psychopathology. But the absence of definitions of 
these terms when combined with the description of a large number 
of cases, the connections between which are brought out by the use 
of these terms, makes the book elementary in the best way, while 
leaving it, I am convinced, of very great value to the specialist. 
A definition, even when correct, may lead one to forget the variety 
of cases the term defined covers because one may forget the variety 
of cases covered by the defining expression. This is especially 
liable to happen in psychology, where different kinds of state shade 
so much into one another. The neuroses cluster into types but 
not sharply as animals cluster into dogs, cats, etc. 

In the introduction Dr. Dicks describes his approach to his 
patients. He accepts the general etiology of the psycho-neuroses 
as elaborated by psycho-analysis (p. 10), meaning by this the strict 
Freudian discipline. Of the Freudian method he says (p. 11) that 
its success in a satisfactory proportion of cases “is perhaps no 
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proof of its theoretical validity, for many things cure patients— 
often those things for which the least theoretical background exists. 
But when the method, in addition, has demonstrated an intelligible 
etiological, causal, teleological sequence in what previously seemed 
chaotic and absurd, as well as having reasonably accounted for the 
causes of failure in other cases, then we are dealing with a weapon 
of attack which answers to the requirements of science ; it explains 
phenomena by reducing their complexity to a number of assumptions 
which when applied in practice—i.e. experimentally—work in a 
goodly percentage of properly selected cases.’’ (Compare the justi- 
fication of a system of horse-breaking, a system for making and 
remaking horses. It seems to me that the proof of theoretical 
validity does lie in great part in frequent cures, though also in 
explanation of failures.) 

Nevertheless, when Freudian principles do not meet a case 
Dicks doesn’t hesitate to use others. The facts are always first 
with him. He does not allow himself to become so wedded to one 
linguistic machine for viewing them that he cannot make use of 
another when it is more efficient for a certain job. 

There follow chapters on anxiety states, special forms of anxiety 
symptoms, obsessional states, hysteria, the play of opposites, some 
perversions of sexual aim, abnormalities in sexual function, drug 
addictions, some general considerations and conclusions, and an 
index. 

Somewhat hidden away, because within the chapter headed 
Anxiety States, is a page on which Dicks gives what, as he says, 
may serve as texts and focus points for our study, namely what he 
calls “* brief summaries of essential unconscious events as they have 
appeared to me.” These “ summaries ”’ are presented as follows :— 

‘* Bearing in mind what was said about the fundamental feeling 
of anxiety, and disregarding levels of development for the moment, 
we may regard : 

(1) Hysteria as the solution of tension by a symbolic compromise 
between the wish and the anxiety repressing it, the content of the 
wish never gaining consciousness. 

“* (2) Obsessional Neurosis—the solution by detaching the emotion 
from the wish which would arouse anxiety, and then allowing the 
idea, or its substitute, expression in consciousness in the form of 
a compulsion, alien and incomprehensible to the ego. 

(3) Sex Perversions—the compensation for the fear of loss of 
the mother by infantile sexual gratifications which may undergo 
subsequent elaboration, and be manifested as compulsions. 

““(4) The Phobia—the representation of a dangerous object or 
impulse by an external symbol. 

“(5) The Anxiety States—the direct defence by anxiety against 
an unconscious impulse or feeling which conflicts with the ego— 
in the absence of the other possibilities.” 

I puzzled for hours (with obsessional persistence) as to what 
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exactly Dicks is doing here. Summaries? Summaries of what ? 
How can the statements be summaries of unconscious events ? 
And what enables Dicks to make these summaries? Are they 
discoveries, like the discovery that malaria is due to a germ carried 
on a mosquito? Is it Dicks’ experience of association between this 
and that in nature, in human nature, which enables him to make 
these statements? If so we can criticise only by setting our 
experience against his, if we have any worth setting against it, or 
examining the stories he tells of is patients in order to judge whether 
they justify his claims about how things always happen amongst 
any patients. Or are Dicks’ statements definitions of the orthodox 
usage of such terms as ‘hysteria’, ‘ obsessional’, ete.? Or are 
his statements arbitrary redefinitions of these terms, 7.e. declara- 
tions as to how he feels the terms should be used? On the one 
hand, one feels that these statements are introduced as giving us 
something new which has been found out by careful watching; 
on the other hand, the words “‘ we may regard . . . e.g. hysteria, 
as...” suggest arbitrary definition. This indecisiveness of 
expression annoys us, like other indecisiveness, because we feel that 
we are put at a loss by someone else’s desire to get the best of both 
worlds. When Dicks says, “ we may regard hysteria as . . .”’, we 
cannot say, “ This is just a redefinition of hysteria’, because we fear 
he may be stating a connection between one thing and another dis- 
covered by extensive research. At the same time we cannot 
challenge his statement as a statement of fact because we feel it 
may be his definition of hysteria. 

It is easy to see how such indecisiveness of expression arises. 
Suppose a man finds that in many cases of a neurasthenic group 
of symptoms the fat round the nerves is deficient. This will not 
only tempt him to say that this is always so; it will tempt him to 
give vent to his discovery in the form, “ Real neurasthenia is under- 
nourishment of the nerves ’’, or “‘ Real neurasthenia is such and such 
a group of symptoms arising from undernourishment of the nerves ”. 
This talk of real or true neurasthenia is especially liable to begin 
when the scientist finds first that though there are cases which 
would ordinarily be called neurasthenia in which the nerves are 
not undernourished, these cases aren’t typical and fall outside a 
cluster of cases amongst which the family resemblance is more 
marked; and then finds, in addition, that all cases inside the 
cluster are cases for which his generalisation does hold, 7.e. are all 
cases in which the fat round the nerves is deficient. 

Someone may say, “ Well, what does it matter whether the 
scientist gives us his results in the form of generalisations or in the 
form of definitions, whether he gives us a qualified generalisation, 
e.g. all cats except cheetahs have retractile claws, or a modified 
definition, e.g. the true cat has retractile claws—the cheetah isn’t 
a true cat. After all, the facts which make a generalisation true 
are the same as those which make a redefinition useful.” 
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The answer is, “‘ It doesn’t matter which he does, but it does matter 
which he’s doing”’. It matters a great deal that the scientist should 
make clear what he’s doing, because if he doesn’t then the dis- 
cussion of what he says becomes a game of cross questions and 
crooked answers. If a man says “ By ‘cruelty’ I mean ‘ taking 
pleasure in giving pain to another’, as opposed to doing what 
causes pain, as a surgeon may, or even neglecting in one’s greed the 
pain of another, as one who overrides a horse”’, then we know 
what he’s about and can abuse or praise his definition on the ground 
that it provides a useless or useful term. And if he next says, 
‘What I call true cruelty is always sexual in origin’, then we can 
abuse or praise his statement on the ground of its being false or 
true, ill-grounded or well-grounded. But with Dicks’ statements 
we are left in a state of tension. We cannot criticise them as re- 
definitions in case they are statements of fact. We cannot criticise 
them as statements of fact in case they are redefinitions. What 
is it that makes Stout’s Manual madden students? It is that he 
so seldom makes clear whether the issue he is discussing is one for 
empirical investigation or a@ priori. 

To return to what Dicks says. Why does he describe his state- 
ments as summaries ? And why summaries of unconscious events ? 
The use of the expression ‘summaries’ arises from the nature of 
the discoveries which Dicks makes. Sometimes a man discovers 
something about things by treating them in some unheard of way 
and getting some astonishing reaction from them, e.g., he feeds raw 
apples and tea to infants suffering from diarrhoea and cures them. 
Some of the discoveries of analysts are like this. But largely their 
discoveries are like those where the discoverer doesn’t observe 
anything or even any sequence which hasn’t been observed before. 
Compare the expert on the making and remaking of horses. He 
writes a chapter on Refusal (to jump). He may simply describe 
a random selection of cases—each animal’s symptoms are described. 
He may describe the cases and what he did to make them better 
and whether it was a success, but without arranging the cases in 
any order. He may arrange the cases into groups according to 
the symptoms they exhibit and give general descriptions of these 
groups, but make no suggestions as to what causes the several 
groups of refusal symptoms. Thus he may say, “ We notice that 
there are many classes of refuser—those which run out, those which 
stick in their toes, those which refuse with one rider and not with 
another, those which refuse when the weather has been dry, and 
those which refuse whatever the weather”. Finally, he may 
produce a causal classification—those which refuse from fear, those 
which refuse from pain in the feet on landing, those which refuse 
from fear of a job on the mouth. This man in the form of a descrip- 
tion of refusers provides a causal theory of refusal. He provides 
a causal classification and connects this with the symptom classifica- 
tion. If the symptom groups fit the causal groups then the causal 
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theories may be presented as definitions. If the symptom groups 
nearly fit the causal groups then the causal theories are presented 
as redefinitions. 

This is finding causes, not by experiments very exact or very 
numerous, but by watching, comparing, noting likenesses and 
unlikenesses and summarising and reminding oneself of these by 
inventing or adapting words to mark them. 

Thus we find the causes of refusal, the causes of hysteria, the 
causes of neurosis partly by experiment, 7.e. putting the animals 
into situations in which we have not so far observed them, but 
largely by harnessing with suitable words the experience of them 
which we already have. In this way we connect likenesses in the 
animals’ eccentricities with likenesses in their histories. In the 
case of psychogenic disorders these likenesses are complicated, 
curious and subtle in a way which has induced analysts to speak 
of them as likenesses in respect of unconscious memories, wishes, 
phantasies, ¢.e. unconscious conscious states. A discussion of what 
it is about the facts which has led to this way of talking would be 
fascinating to the metaphysician and useful to the analyst. 

There are two other points of contact with philosophy in this 
book. One is the connection between the Play of Opposites men- 
tioned in Chapter 6 and what Aristotle says about the finding of 
the good being not a qualitative but a quantitative study, a search 
for an optimum point between opposites. If we look into our 
persistent refusal to accept this and our craving for rules, that is, 
qualitative, foolproof grounds for goodness which shall remove 
from us the responsibility of continual decisions, we come to the 
second point of contact, a point which Dicks suggests in a passage 
in his chapter on Compulsive States. He writes (p. 70) “‘ From 
what has been said concerning the magical value of thought- 
processes—counting and the like—in the defence against feelings 
which are too strong for the child, it will be easy to pass to a brief 
consideration of those cases in which the compulsion takes the 
character of more abstract thought, of philosophical doubt or specula- 
tion, which, ex hypothesi, is never solved or finished”. It is 
philosophically interesting to consider what it is about philosophers’ 
talk which made Dicks put the words ‘ex hypothesi’ into the 
passage I have quoted. It is humanly interesting to consider what 
makes them talk like that. We recall what Wittgenstein has said 
about philosophical doubt being pseudo doubt, and about the 
analogy between the technique for dealing with philosophical doubt 
and the technique of the analyst. We think of the likeness and 
the difference between the obsessional’s doubt as to whether he turned 
off the taps and the philosopher’s doubt as to whether there are 
any taps to turn off. The philosopher deals with paradoxes, that 
is, with the conflicts which arise when impeccable premisses lead 
to impossible conclusions. The investigation of the linguistic 
sources of his anxiety is philosophy, but there are other sources of 
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his worried and hesitant, or too confident and dogmatic, talk, sources 
with which the analyst is concerned. 

I will give now two examples of Dicks’ summarising. On page 74 
he writes, “‘ The characteristics distinctive of the obsessional neurosis 
would appear to be the following : 

““(A) In respect of the instinct impulses ; these derive predomin- 
antly from the second, aggressive phase of infancy, and may ul- 
timately be reduced to (a) pure aggression, (6) aggressive, thrusting 
sexual feelings of the excretory and phallic levels of interest, with 
a thread or two leading back to still earlier oral levels; (c) active 
curiosity and exhibitionist tendencies. . . 

“(B) In respect of dealing with these instinctive drives. (1) The 
impulse itself appears either in undisguised or in symbolic codified 
form, without its accompanying emotion, or at least only with the 
anxiety attendant on the original experience of the impulse in child- 
hood. (2) There is repression of the emotion proper of the impulse 

. . which, persisting in the unconscious, owing to its aggressive 
character, lends the symptom its compulsive force. (3) We note 
the . . . displacement from the significant and unbearable to the 
trivial and bearable, a feature also common to other psycho- 
neuroses, but in obsessional cases mostly derived from the normal 
magical thinking of early childhood. (4) There is consequently 
an alien, ‘ unrelated’ feeling about the symptom. (5) The patient 
makes regressive use of such magical thinking as a reaction- 
formation against the impulse, leading to compulsive rituals .. . 
from the tic to systems of philosophy—maybe even of psycho- 
pathology !—in a manner resembling the thought processes of 
primitive man. 

“(C) In respect of ego-development. We observe the following : 
(1) the fortification of the helpless ego by this omnipotent magic 
(2) The hypertrophy of the super-ego through a fusion with a part 
of the original aggressiveness now turned to punish the ego and 
spur it to ever increasing vigilance, as shown by scrupulousness, 
self-consciousness and an ever-present sense of guilt. (3) The 
assumption of an ego-ideal of meekness and goodness.” 

On page 106 Dicks writes, “An attempt at the definition of 
hysteria in terms which bring in all aspects of its psychopathology 
as they appear to me, would be as follows: It is a neurosis which 
typically utilises mental processes for symbolic ends in the pursuit 
of security, freedom from anxiety and monopolisation of ‘ parental ’ 
attention from the environment. Such wishes for dependence 
frequently arise primarily out of the conflict of the (dipus situ- 
ation, at which age-level capacity for identification and conversion 
is at its maximum. The symptoms represent a compromise be- 
tween wish-fulfilment and the fear of loss of love. 

“The ego-ideal rejects or hides this purpose by the assumption 
of an aggressive, rational, indifferent or heroic attitude. 

“The hall-mark of hysteria is in the type of its unconscious feeling 
content—a devouring masochism and exhibitionistic self-pity.” 
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I cannot here do more to indicate what is in this fascinating book. 
No one who reads it can fail to realise that it is written by a man 
who is very experienced and very able in dealing with the animals 
it is his business to deal with. It has indeed some of the defects of 
exposition often found in the writing of practical experts. The 
arrangement is perhaps not as clear as it might be, and because of 
this, together with the multitude of cases described, it is hardly 
worth while a beginner’s reading it once. But it is well worth while 
his reading it several times. A more advanced worker will do this 
without any encouragement from a reviewer. 

JoHN WISDOM 





The Idea of the Soul in Western Philosophy and Science. By WILLIAM 
Euis, Ph.D. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1940. 
Pp. 314. 12s. 6d. 


In this book the author gives an outline of the history of ideas or 
philosophies of the soul, starting with the most primitive ideas and 
ending with some reference to what he calls “ positivistic theories of 
the kind now in vogue ” (p. 286). He believes that certain results of 
biological research have influenced and should influence our idea of 
the soul, and accordingly he gives an account of these. 

There is, I feel sure, something Dionysian about Mr. Ellis and this, 
together with his wide reading about the soul, enables him in his 
history to set ideas side by side in vigorous and novel ways (see 
pp. 53, 232). The emphasis he lays on the continuity between, on 
the one hand, the old idea of the soul as a specially fine and fluent 
material, which blows about within the body and where it listeth, 
and though not itself seen is explanatory of the behaviour which is 
seen, and, on the other hand, our present ideas about the soul, is, I 
believe, one of the most important things in the book. One is 
reminded of how certain philosophers, influenced by Wittgenstein, 
have recently said, ‘‘ We have the idea that the soul is a little bird 
within.” Mr. Ellis’s history is completed in about 160 pages, con- 
sequently it would be well, if ever one had the time, to read with it 
bits of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes and the Golden Bough. 

At about page 167 Mr. Ellis passes to a consideration of those 
biological discoveries which are constantly thought relevant to the 
philosophy of the soul. Mr. Ellis, who lectures in experimental 
zoology at Liverpool, sets out the relevant discoveries about Loeb’s 
positively phototropic crustacea, Pavlov’s dogs, Kélher’s chicks and 
chimpanzees, Lashley’s rats and, last but not least, the embryo of 
Echinus, the sea-urchin. Everybody thinks these things relevant, 
so I suppose they must be. But how? Everybody welcomed the 
physicists who, as Prof. Stebbing says, have “ come to our rescue, 


and have argued that if an electron is ‘ free to choose’ where it will 
go, surely a man may choose where he will spend his summer holidays, 
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at Margate or at Wiesbaden”. Mr. Ellis speaks as if we had had 
to wait for the experimental biologist to show us that the reactions 
of animals can be explained and described wholly in terms of per- 
ceptible entities (pp. 176-177, 187-188, 191, 199-200). One might 
reply, “‘ Not at all. We all know, and always have known, to what 
statement about bodily behaviour and condition it is most plausible 
to reduce a given statement about mental condition—it is, of course, 
the bodily statement descriptive of that behaviour which is evidence 
for that mental condition.”” And this behaviour is nothing out of the 
way, involving glands, viscera or the cortex, but is a matter of, e.g., 
whether the dog wagged his tail and who came in when he did, and 
of how the person who came in had fed the dog and taken him for 
walks and so on. Before Pavlov we could always substitute such a 
description of “ perceptible entities ’’ for a psychological description 
such as “The dog was pleased to see his master”. Novels and 
biographies can be written in two ways, for example, “ He felt it 
more than he could bear ”’, or, instead, “‘ He turned away, his eyes 
filled with tears’. 

“The dog knew his master when he saw him and wagged his tail 
with pleasure.” This psycho-physical description has the air of 
telling us what links the physical events involved—the entry of 
the man who had fed the dog, the wagging of the tail. The links it 
suggests are psychological. Now a rival account of the links would 
tend to shake our adherence to the psycho-physical description. 
Were we to find wires in dogs, which explained why they wagged 
their tails when they saw their masters, then we should be strongly 
inclined towards saying that dogs have no minds but are just 
mechanical toys. And we should feel that this explanation in terms 
of visible wires of metal was a real explanation in a way in which 
the psychological explanation in terms of the invisible cords of 
affection is not. But there are no wires. There are strings of tissue 
which undoubtedly have something to do with the stimulus-reaction 
patterns which animals exhibit—something to do with them in that 
the stimulus sets going changes in the tissues which changes lead 
to the reactions. But (a) we have the stimulus-reaction patterns 
very imperfectly tabulated, that is, we are not at all well able to say 
what an animal’s history must be if it is to react this way and not 
that, and (b) we are very ignorant of what are the differences in the 
processes in the tissues which take place as a result of different 
stimuli and different histories and lead to different reactions. It is 
even difficult to imagine what they might be, especially now the 
connectionist hypothesis is impossible because of Lashley’s rats 
(p 244, 1. 23). 

Psychological accounts are equally sketchy. “O”, we say, 
“music means meat to Fido. It’s a matter of the association of 
ideas ’’, or “ O, in his youth there was an unfortunate incident with 
a dog in the dark”. This sort of explanation is no doubt sketchy, 
especially for complicated cases like “‘ Why did Dante write as he 
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did on seeing Beatrice ?”’ But is it any less sketchy to reply, “ 0, 
it’s a matter of conditioned reflexes’. Doesn’t it come to the same 
thing whether we talk of reflexes and the conditioning of new re- 
flexes, or talk of instincts and ‘‘ the modifications of instinctual 
process ”’ by experience, or talk of innate urges, some of them in the 
unconscious and of the generation of unconscious memories which 
keep alive non-innate urges conscious and unconscious ? 

What, then, did Pavlov do? What he did was to show that 
there are acquired but yet reflex reactions, such as the mouth 
watering when a bell is rung or middle C struck on the piano. Now, 
as Mr. Ellis says (p. 302, 1. 21), we have been inclined to speak of 
consciousness wherever there has appeared to be what Russell called 
mnemic causation, i.e. an apparent breakdown of the rule, “ For 
every difference in function there is a difference in structure, 7.¢. 
for every difference in effects there is a difference amongst the im- 
mediate causes’. Pavlov produced a case in which present reaction 
is dependent on past history without observable intermediate link 
where yet we were disinclined to speak of consciousness, of volition, 
operating. In doing this he exhibited an unsuspected (but not 
unprecedented) continuity between patterns of phenomena which 
we take to be the best of evidence for consciousness and patterns 
which we do not. And this renders acute the question, ““ Why do 
we call some behaviour conscious and other behaviour not?” As 
a relief from this condition the patient may try any of the following 
expedients : (1) There is consciousness behind no phenomena, how- 
ever complicated, purposive, mysterious and mnemic it may be, 
like verse on hearing a cuckoo in Spring ; (2) There is consciousness 
behind all behaviour, however merely a matter of mechanics, like 
Kipling’s ship which “found herself”; (3) There is consciousness 
behind ail purposive behaviour, however unmysterious and mechani- 
cal it may be, like the closing of daisies for the night ; (4) There is 
consciousness behind all purposive, mnemic behaviour, however 
involuntary it may be, like the flow of saliva on hearing the dinner 
bell. 

This last is the alternative Mr. Ellis adopts. He writes (p. 300, 
]. 13), “‘... the perceptual manifestation of consciousness is that 
the sensitivity of an organism does not remain fixed, but depends 
on the previous history of the organism. A conscious being is 
one whose sensitivity is conditioned by its history. Alternatively, 
it may be said that a conscious being is one which reacts, or is 
sensitive, not merely to the immediate present, but also to events 
in the past.” You may protest that whether a second-hand car 
goes well depends on its history. It does of course. But not in 
Mr. Ellis’s sense. For with the car its history acts only through 
its present structure. A conscious being as opposed to a car is, 
Mr. Ellis should have explained, one whose history acts not only 
through its present structure but mnemically. 

Undoubtedly what Mr. Ellis calls historical sensitivity or historical 
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reciprocity is one of the things we count towards saying that an 
organism has a mind. Undoubtedly also, material things such as 
wax have sensitivity or reciprocity. But as this amounts only to 
saying that they react to their environment it provides by itself 
only the poorest excuse for saying that matter is ‘ momentary mind’ 
(p. 304). This, however, is not the whole of Mr. Ellis’s proof that 
matter is momentary mind, although he sometimes speaks as if it 
were (p. 300, 1. 23, and p. 304, 1. 21). The proof depends also upon 
(a) the fact that we can imagine a series of things the historicalness 
of whose sensitivity diminishes to zero by degrees as small as we 
choose (see p. 303, 1. 17), and upon (6) the fact that the only difference 
between behaviour prompted by consciousness and behaviour not 
so prompted lies in this historicalness. ‘‘ Perceptually known to an 
external observer, consciousness is the exhibition of conditioned 
reflexes (p. 299). 

But isn’t the qualifying clause “ perceptually known to an ex- 
ternal observer” fatal to the proof? Sureiy what is required is 
that consciousness 7s historical sensitivity ? And is it true even 
that the conditioning of reflexes is our whole reason for believing 
consciousness to be present in those cases where we do believe this ? 
For if so when we find the flow of saliva historically conditioned why 
do we hesitate to say that it is prompted by consciousness? Mr. 
Ellis himself mentions that which at the same time gives more 
meaning to and more reason for our beliefs in consciousness. He 
writes (italics mine, p. 299), “‘ Whenever we find behaviour which, 
on analogy with our own, we call conscious behaviour, we find that 
the perceptually knowable aspect of that behaviour can be analysed 
into a system of conditioned reflexes”. This is the subtle point 
that must somehow be brought out. It is the point that though 
the only perceptible difference between conscious and non-conscious 
behaviour is mnemicness, so that one is inclined to say that this is 
the only reason we ever have for believing in consciousness, never- 
theless, it is also true that we use our own experience as part of the 
justification. Without our past sensations of warmth, the rise of 
the thermometer and the melting of the butter would not be 
reasons for belief that the room is warm. Is it in this way that 
our past sensations of pain are related to the groans and sweat of 
Smith and our belief that he is in pain? The answer is “ Some- 
what in this way but not quite”. For the rise of the thermo- 
meter in Smith’s mouth leads us to anticipate heat if we touch 
his forehead, but Smith’s moans do not lead us to anticipate pain 
if we take his hand. ‘Smith is hot ”’, in so far as it is physio- 
logical, leads us to expect heat from touching him, but the more 
purely psychological it is the less does it do so. We can know what 
Smith sees and what he hears—the dim forms, the whispering—but 
these are physical things—they are physical things if we hear them 
too. What we don’t know is what he feels. That we don’t feel 
too, when he does—it’s not physical. No wonder we don’t know the 
non-physical states of others. 


6 
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It seems to me that the metaphysical problem, ‘“ Is consciousness 
something over and above a pattern of behaviour ? ”’ can be resolved 
only by considering this matter of the part Jones’ sensations play in 
justifying his confidence as to the sensations of Smith. Mr. Ellis 
does not emphasise this, much less does he explain what that part is. 
I therefore cannot agree that he has provided an observational basis for 
metaphysics (p. 306). True, to set out those features of behaviour 
which encourage us to say it is prompted by consciousness is part of 
what may be done in order to master the metaphysical difficulty as 
to the nature and existence of consciousness. But this only leads us 
to the heart of the difficulty. And, besides, it can be done as well by 
considering imagined cases of behaviour and asking whether we would 
consider them conscious. There are, however, two ways in which 
what actually happens is relevant to metaphysics. First, our 
knowledge of what people would say of what might happen is based 
on what they do say of what does happen. Second (and this is 
more difficult and interesting), what keeps on happening influences 
us in what we keep on saying. There is one obvious, and for our 
present purpose irrelevant, way in which what actually happens 
influences our decisions as to what statements to make. We say 
‘* There’s soda in the soap” because there is. There is another way 
in which what actually happens influences our decisions as to what 
statements tomake. For example, now we know so much chemistry 
we might hesitate to say there was soda in the soap if it didn’t burn 
with a blue flame or whatever it is it should do. But before we had 
learned so much of what keeps on happening when we put the white 
sand with the sting into a flame we would not have hesitated. Again, 
scientific research may induce us to change from saying ‘“ There 
was a queer smell in the room but it was empty except for the 
diamonds” to “The room where the diamonds were found was 
filled with an invisible, queer smelling and powerful gas”. Here 
scientific research, knowledge of what actually takes place, does not 
merely determine us on a particular occasion to say that a place is 
empty but also determines under what sort of circumstances we shall 
say that a place is empty, i.e. changes the use of ‘empty’, 1.e. 
changes the meaning of ‘empty ’, 7.e. changes our view as to what 
is essential to emptiness, i.e. changes the nature of emptiness (of 
consciousness). I feel the need of a lot of explanation and illustra- 
tion of how this happens. But Mr. Ellis does not give this. Even 
if he had, that would not, I think, be a good excuse for claiming, in 
however modest a manner, to have found ‘ an observational basis 
for metaphysics” (p. 306). For metaphysical problems are not 
solved by observation (Tautology). Mr. Ellis himself writes in a 
penetrating passage (p. 292), ‘‘ Sometimes when conflicting evidence 
leads us into a predicament of this kind, we may be content to leave 
the two sides of the dilemma in temporary suspense, as it were, 
hoping that in the future an increase in our knowledge will clear up 
the difficulty. But it is scarcely conceivable that the contradiction 
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with which we are concerned could be resolved by any increase, 
however great, in factual knowledge’. The contradiction referred 
to is that between consciousness is and consciousness is not something 
over and above a pattern of behaviour. The whole of this acute 
passage to the end of the chapter is more worth study than even its 
author perhaps realises. 

Anyone can talk philosophy as opposed to chemistry or the history 
of the Jews. Anyone can drive a horse as opposed to an aeroplane. 
But not everyone can drive like Miss Colebrook or philosophise like 
Wittgenstein. Mr. Ellis would call himself an amateur. But I can 
assure readers that what he writes is not the usual “ philosophy of 
a scientist ”’ (novelist, film star). I believe that Mr. Ellis has exag- 
gerated and left obscure the part played by the scientific discoveries 
he describes in the philosophical difficulty he raises. Nevertheless, 
he has helped us on towards the heart of that difficulty. This is not 
only because he combines with scientific knowledge philosophical 
penetration, but because of his power of putting things in surprising 
and illuminating proximity. 

JoHN WIspoM. 











VI—NEW BOOKS. 


A Mathematician’s Apology. By G. H. Harpy. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1940. Pp. vii + 93. 3s. 6d. 


Tuts delightful little book, by one of the greatest of living mathematicians, 
is Professor Hardy’s apologia for a life devoted to research in pure 
mathematics. In opposition to utilitarian apologists Hardy maintains 
that “the real mathematics of the real mathematicians’ is utterly use- 
less, and that a mathematician’s only justification is that of ‘‘ any of the 
other artists, great or small, who have left some kind of memorial! behind 
them” (p. 91). Hardy’s air of “‘ toughness’ and “no nonsense’, and 
his lack of false modesty have enraged at least one reviewer; but a man 
who gives as his supreme reason for pride that he has collaborated with 
two colleagues (Littlewood and Ramanujan) “on something like equal 
terms” (p. 88) cannot be accused of a vicious intellectual arrogance. 
Hardy can be more properly criticised for taking all but one of his examples 
of ‘‘ real’? mathematical theorems from the Theory of Numbers (and the 
one exception is introduced with the patronising “ There are also beautiful 
theorems in the ‘ theory of aggregates’ ’’) : though four admirable pages 
are devoted to the relation of “ pure geometry ” to ‘ ‘physical geometry”, 
a geometer or an algebraist may well feel that the book would have been 
even better than it is if a more catholic taste had been shown. 

Three dichotomies—“ real” and trivial, useful and useless, real and 
applied (in their customary sense)—are used by Hardy in discussing 
mathematics. It is only the “commonplace and dull” parts of mathe- 
matics, he says, those parts that have ‘“‘ no particular esthetic merit ”, 
which are useful (pp. 72-74). Contra-examples immediately leap to the 
mind to refute this fantastic exaggeration: Fourier’s Theorem, for 
example, or the “invariant factor”? matrix theory, which has all the 
esthetic characteristics Hardy demands and is yet essential to the theory 
of the stability of aeroplanes, to factor theory in psychology as well as 
to quantum mechanics. Hardy does not confine his useless “real” 
mathematics to pure mathematics. Maxwell and Einstein, Eddington 
and Dirac are “real”? mathematicians; “relativity and quantum 
mechanics are, at present at any rate, almost as ‘ useless’ as the theory 
of numbers” (p. 71). It is “the real mathematics of the real mathe- 
maticians ”’, whether pure or applied, for which Hardy is apologising : 
the dull, useful, ‘‘ school ” mathematics he is not concerned to defend. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Hardy’s ‘“ real”? mathematics are 
seriousness and beauty. A “serious”’ theorem is one which contains 


“ significant ” ideas, i.e. ideas which have “a certain generality and a 
certain depth” (p. 43). A “ beautiful”? theorem is one in whose proof 
“there is a very high degree of unexpectedness, combined with inevitability 
and economy” (p. 53). These terms are not easily defined ; so Hardy 
tries to communicate what he means by expounding two of the most 
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famous theorems of the Greeks—Euclid’s proof that the number of prime 
numbers is unlimited, and Pythagoras’ proof that 1/2 is not a rational 
number. No one will disagree with Hardy’s assertion that both these 
theorems are “of the highest class”? (p. 32) if he is referring to their 
seriousness ; but, like Professor Eddington, I was surprised that he should 
regard them as on the same esthetic level. “One is a perfect gem. The 
other is an example of mathematics in its most pedestrian mood; its 
quality is not Art, but a rather pleasant tidiness”” (Eddington in The 
Cambridge Review, 21st Feb., 1941). Eddington leaves one to guess 
which of the two he is disparaging: since it is a philosopher’s duty to 
step in where others fear to tread, I will state boldly that I think Euclid’s 
theorem much more beautiful than Pythagoras’, and will give my reason 
—that it is not purely negative. Though expounded by Hardy in a 
reductio ad absurdum form, it can easily be translated into the proof that, 
for every prime number x, there is another prime number greater than n 
but less than or equal to m + 1, where m is the product of all the primes 
up ton. This is to say more than that there are an unlimited number of 
primes, for it enables one to discover a prime greater than n by examining 
a limited number of cases (the numbers between n and m-+ 1), i.e. 
positively to ‘construct’ such a prime. Pythagoras’ theorem, on the 
other hand, is a pure reductio ad absurdum : what it proves is a simple 
negative, though a very “deep” one. It is the developments to which 
it gave rise—Eudoxus’ theory of proportion and the modern theory of 
real number—which seem to me to have the esthetic qualities which it 
itself lacks. 

Only a few pages in the book are devoted to the “ foundations of 
mathematics’, and, as Hardy admits, ‘“‘the philosophy will not cut 
deep, or be in any way vital to my main theses’ (p. 62). Hardy’s view 
remains the same as that expressed in his Rouse Ball lecture “‘ Mathe- 
matical Proof” (Minp, N.S. Vol. 38, 1929, pp. 1-25). He believes that 
“mathematical reality lies outside us, that our function is to discover or 
observe it, and that the theorems which we prove, and which we describe 
grandiloquently as our ‘ creations’, are simply our notes of our observa- 
tions” (p. 63). It is more difficult to take an “ idealistic’? view of 
mathematical than of physical reality, he thinks: “ ‘317’ has nothing 
to do with sensation, and its properties stand out the more clearly the 
more closely we scrutinize it. . . . 317 is a prime, not because we think 
so, or because our minds are shaped in one way rather than another, but 
because it is so, because mathematical reality is built that way ”’ (p. 70). 
Except for the use of the word ‘“ observe”’, none of these “ realistic ” 
statements are incompatible with a “linguistic” or “ formal-syntactical ” 
view of mathematics according to which ‘317’ stands for a prime number 
on account of its relationships to other numerical symbols, and “ its 
properties stand out more clearly the more closely we scrutinise’ these 
relationships. When Hardy says, to annoy his classical colleagues, that 
“ Archimedes will be remembered when Aischylus is forgotten, because 
languages die and mathematical ideas do not ” (p. 21), he should remember 
that mathematical thinking, like all thinking, is dependent upon our 
having some mode of using symbols, and that mathematics will vanish 
with the rest of our intellectual heritage if we revert to our pre-linguistic 
apehood. 

R. B. BRAITHWAITE. 
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VII.—NOTES. 


A NOTE ON AMBIGUITY. 


Prof. Robinson’s interesting article on ambiguity, in the April No. 
of Mrnp, gives me an opportunity of making a few remarks. His treat- 
ment of the subject is of wider scope than mine has ever been, including 
as it does other aspects of ambiguity than those of merely logical interest. 
He thus finds harmlessness or even a kind of value in ambiguity on some 
occasions ; for instance, puns may provide a mild source of amusement, 
and ambiguous statements may now and then be useful, as in cautious 
pronouncements made by a statesman, or in the polite letter, “‘ Many 
thanks for the copy of your new book. I shall lose no time in reading it.” 
Or again there may be an agreeable mistiness in some kinds of poetry. 
And perhaps it is even possible, though difficult to prove, that scientific 
investigators on some occasions do good work by using a little judicious 
slackness of thought. 

But granting all these suggestions it remains true, I think, that in verbal 
reasoning ambiguity has always a bad effect. From the logical point of 
view there is no such thing as good ambiguity, and therefore no problem 
of distinguishing between the good and the bad kinds of it. 

Logicians have been slow to recognise that ambiguity in its logical 
aspect is not properly an affair of words considered in isolation, as a dic- 
tionary considers them ; nor even of sentences (* propositions ’) considered 
in the same abstract manner; but is a fault that occurs—when it does 
occur—in statements. Statements as distinguished from the sentences 
used in making them are always made on particular occasions, by this or 
that person. They always, therefore, have a context which throws some 
light on the intended meaning of any multivocal word contained in them. 
Yet the light thrown by the context is often insufficient to give us all the 
information we may wish to get about the precise meaning which the 
speaker has in mind. 

A typical occasion of this kind is where a statement expressing a wide 
generalisation is very nearly true but not quite free from exceptions : 
for instance the statement that war is an unmitigated evil, or the state 
ment that we should never tell a deliberate falsehood. In these cases, 
where ‘never’ and ‘hardly ever’ are possibly confused, a critic may 
want the speaker’s actually intended meaning more closely defined before 
he can either accept or dispute the statement’s truth; and until he can 
get such definition the actually intended meaning remains, for him, com- 
pletely absent; there is as yet, for him, no disputable assertion made. 
More widely we may say that so long as any doubt is allowed to remain 
about the precisely intended meaning of any statement, there is (for the 
critic) no assertion made by it. And mere dictionary definition, however 
excellent, is here of no avail. 

A still more serious bad effect occurs when an ambiguity remains un- 
discovered, and when consequently a stated fact or a stated rule leads 
to an unjustified conclusion. Stated facts usually suggest inferences 
that may be drawn from them, and stated rules of inference (‘ universal 
propositions ’) usually suggest cases of their application. But the verbal 
link supposed to connect the fact with the rule is often deceptive, and 
then we get an instance of what the old logic used to call an ambiguous 
middle term. Actual statements of fact come before us in all degrees of 
incompleteness, and actual statements of rule tend to sacrifice complete- 
ness to brevity—e.g. in proverbs such as “ more haste, less speed ””—thus 
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requiring care in interpretation. And then a careless person may draw 
unwarranted conclusions through failing to notice these middle-term 
ambiguities. Here again no amount of dictionary or grammatical 
knowledge will help us. 

Our distinction between ‘sentence’ in the abstract and ‘statement ’ 
meaning sentence when used on a particular occasion enables us to see 
that a sentence capable of causing ambiguity need not in a given case have 
any such effect. We often sufficiently understand a speaker’s meaning 
in a statement even when the sentence he uses would be condemned by a 
grammarian or by the O.E.D. Naturally the ill effects of ambiguity 
do not arise where the ambiguity fails to occur. 

The traditional notion that ambiguity is chiefly due to lack of clear 
‘ definition ’ of some word has probably been further encouraged by the 
unimaginative examples idly used and repeated in the books. We do 
not now discuss such problems as whether Socrates is mortal, or whether 
iron is or is not the most useful metal, or whether dogs are mammals. 
Rules without exceptions are rare in our experience, and do not enter 
into the everyday disputes that occur between people like you and me. 
For the most part our actual disputes correspond to our many uncer- 
tainties, and these may be usefully thought of under two main heads : 
—the importance, for a given conclusion, of this or that exception to a 
general rule; and the importance for the same purpose of this or that 
detail in a given fact or event. 

Our statements whether of rule or of fact are always made at a risk of 
being either too short or too long for the occasion. The qualifications or 
cuts they require vary with the particular audience. Thus everyone 
who makes a disputable assertion has to find a midway course between 
the harm of causing impatience and boredom and that of having his 
meaning misunderstood. 

ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


MIND ASSOCIATION: REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Forty-rirst ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Mind Association 
was held on 4th July, 1941, in Trinity College, Cambridge, the President, 
Professor C. D. Broad, in the chair. The Treasurer’s report was read and 
adopted. Professor C. D. Broad was re-elected President for the ensuing 
year, and the Vice-Presidents were re-elected. Mr. H. Sturt was elected 
Treasurer and Dr. R. R. Marett Auditor. The Executive Committee 
reported that Professor G. E. Moore had been re-elected Editor and Mrs. M. 
Kneale Secretary. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Kneale, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; or with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. Sturt, 55 Park Town, Oxford, to whom the yearly 
subscription of sixteen shillings should be paid. Cheques should be made 
payable to the Mind Association, Westminster Bank, Oxford. Members 
may pay a Life Composition of £16 instead of the annual subscription. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive MinpD gratis and post 
free, and (if of 3 years’ standing) are entitled to buy back numbers both 
of the Old and the New Series at half- price. 
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